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Qales  Managers 
O  know  the  dynamic 
sales  influence  of  The 
San  Francisco  Examiner ...  a 
force  that  moves  the  trernen- 
dous  buying  power  in  a  great 
market  to  exert  incessant  wear 
and  tear  upon  the  cash  regis¬ 
ters  of  Examiner  advertisers. 

Rrst  in  circulation, 
*  advertising,  news 
and  public  service. 
The  Examiner  is  the  number 
one  newspaper  in  the  financial 
center  of  the  West. 

As  far  back  as  the 
^  records  go,  re- 
toilers  in  the  San 
Francisco  area  (who  willingly 
sacrifice  cash  registers  for  in¬ 
creased  volume  of  business) 
have  invested  more  advertis¬ 
ing  dollars  in  The  Examiner 
than  in  any  other  newspaper! 
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LET’S  SEE  THIS  JOB  THROUGH! 

A  subcommittee  of  the  Vendor  Relations  Committee 
has  taken  on  the  job  of  re-establishing  and  maintain¬ 
ing  customary  trade  discounts.  It  needs  everyone’s 
cooperation  to  carry  on  the  campaign  effectively.  If 
you  have  not  already  done  so,  fill  in  and  return  at 
once  the  NRDGA  Discount  Questionnaire  showing 
your  actual  discount  losses  in  each  merchandise  cate¬ 
gory  during  the  war  and  postwar  periods. 
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T^HE  “take  it  or  leave  it”  era  in 

merchandising  has  produced  many 
strange  departures  from  the  normal  in 
manufacturer-retailer  relations.  But 
'urely  the  most  disturbing  phenome¬ 
non  of  all  is  the  notion  suddenly 
prevalent  among  manufacturers  that 
the  last  days  of  a  seller’s  market  are 
the  strategic  time  for  an  all-out  slash¬ 
ing  of  trade  discounts. 

These  seriously  upsetting  discount 
changes  come  at  a  time  when  all  trade 
I  fartors  are  presumed  to  be  cooperat¬ 
ing  in  an  attempt  to  restore  normal 
conditions  in  distribution.  They  oc¬ 
cur  in  the  face  of  retail  warnings  that 
consumer  resistance  to  price  rises  has 
passed  the  talking  point  and  is  ex¬ 
pressing  itself  in  action. 

Repeated  small  discount  losses  oc¬ 
curred  all  through  the  war  years.  If 


Irwin  D.  Wolf 

Vice-president  of  Kaufmann  De¬ 
partment  Stores  and  chairman  of 
NRDGA’s  Vendor  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee,  Mr.  Wolf  has  led  the  campaign 
to  restore  and  maintain  normal  dis¬ 
counts.  He  is  working  indefatigahly 
in  the  interest  of  all  retailing. 


this  new  wave  of  discount  reductions 
continues  unchecked  it  will  complete 
the  ruin  of  the  discount  structure  in 
the  few  months  (or  weeks)  that  re¬ 
main  before  the  new  buyer’s  market 
is  complete. 

It  is  difficult  for  retailers  to  believe 
that  resources  with  whom  they  have 
built  up  sound  and  mutually  profit¬ 
able  relations  through  the  years  would 
engage  in  arbitrary  reduction  of  stand¬ 
ard  discounts  if  they  fully  understood 
the  seriousness  of  what  they  are  doing. 

1.  I'hey  are  attempting  to  change 
terms  that  have  been  reached  by  mut¬ 
ual  agreement  of  buyer  and  seller. 
Yet  they  should  be  aware  that  neither 
of  the  parties  to  a  contract  is  free  to 
make  a  change  in  it  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  other  party. 

2.  Their  ill-timed  action  is  a  threat 
to  the  harmony  of  retailer-vendor  re¬ 
lations  in  the  future.  A  retailer,  of 
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and  importance  in  retail  operationv 
It  is  the  retailer’s  cushion  against  the 
shock  of  an  inadequate  profit.  pritt 
(  oncession  equal  to  the  amount  of  tht 
discount  would  not  be  nearly  as  at 
ceptable  to  the  retailer.  Price  con 
(cssions  are  dissipated  in  competition: 
but  retailers  keep  their  discounts. 

The  only  possible  excuse  for  the 
current  wave  of  discount  reductions  h 
that  manufacturers  do  not  understand 
u<hy  retailers  would  rather  accept  a 
price  rise  than  a  discount  reduction. 


The  Margin  of  Safety 


I'he  function  of  the  discount  is  to 
insure  as  far  as  possible  that  the  retail 
operation  is  not  conducted  at  a  loss 
It  is  the  single  margin  of  safets  that 
exists  in  a 


highly  hazardous  business 
Retailing  normally  is  one  risk  after 
another.  In  wartime  the  risk  element 
practically  disappeared.  Anything  a 
retailer  bought  walked  out  of  the 
store, 


But  retailing 
returning  to  normal— and  “normal’ 
in  this  case  is  a  synonym  for  "hazard 
ous”.  The  retailer  takes  a  chance 
when  he  buys  merchandise;  he  takes 
chances  on  the  skill  and  judgment  of 
dozens  of  buyers  of  varying  ability, 
on  the  selling  efficiency  of  his  staff,  on 
customer  demand,  on  all-out  competi¬ 
tion,  on  all  kinds  of  conditions  he 
can’t  control— unseasonable  weather, 
for  example,  or  strikes  that  may  cut 
paralyze  transporta 


now  IS 


charges.  It  has  simply  been  a  case  of 
adding  six  percent,  or  some  other 
standard  figure,  to  the  price,  and  then 
allowing  the  retailer  to  deduct  the 
same  six  per  cent  from  the  bill.  Now 
the  manufacturer  continues  to  add  the 
six  per  cent  to  his  bill,  but  he  tells  the 
retailer  he  may  deduct  only  three  per 
cent,  or  two  per  cent,  or  nothing  at 
all.  The  store,  consequently,  is  faced 
with  the  choice  between  a  gross  mar¬ 
gin  loss  or  a  price  rise  to  its  customers. 

In  some  cases,  the  retailer  doesn’t 
even  have  that  choice.  Among  manu¬ 
facturers  who  have  recently  cut  dis¬ 
counts  are  a  group  which  have  price- 
fixed  their  merchandise.  In  these 
cases,  the  retailer  coidd  not  pass  the 
increased  cost  on  to  his  customers  if 
he  wanted  to.  This  is  a  new  version 
of  the  old  ()P.\  squeeze! 

4.  Whether  they  understand  what 
they  are  doing  or  not,  manufacturers 
who  cut  trade  discounts  are  taking 
from  retailers  the  only  safeguard  of 
their  profits  that  they  have  in  a  high¬ 
ly  comjjetitive  and  uncertain  business. 
The  discount  has  a  unique  function 


course,  must  have  merchandise  to  sell. 
When  merchandise  is  scarce  he  takes 
it  on  any  terms,  including  arbitrary 
discount  reductions.  But  the  mad 
rush  to  make  concessions  to  suppliers 
ended  in  most  fields  a  couple  of 
months  ago. 

Human  nature,  after  all,  is  fairly 
predictable.  Buyers  so  far  have  been 
remarkably  willing  to  concede  that 
many  of  the  upset  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  wartime  buying  were  some¬ 
thing  that  manufacturers  could  not 
help.  But  this  suddenly  accelerated 
tampering  with  discount  terms  is  an 
entirely  different  matter.  Can  manu¬ 
facturers  overlook  the  possibility  that 
buyers  will  remember  tlie  unfair  pres¬ 
sure  they  are  now  meeting  and  will 
be  tempted  to  make  unreasonable  de¬ 
mands  in  their  turn  later  on? 

3.  These  manufacturers  are  appar¬ 
ently  attempting  to  escape  public 
criticism  by  throwing  the  burden  of 
untimely  price  rises  on  the  retailer. 
The  highly  standardized  trade  prac¬ 
tice  discount  has  always  been  figured 
into  the  price  the  manufacturer 


local  payrolls 
tion  and  keep  customers  from  hi' 
store. 

In  the  period  just  ahead,  many  of 
these  risks  will  be  even  greater  than 
they  normally  are.  For  one  thing,  the 
ability  of  many  buyers  has  yet  to  be 
tested  under  normal  competitive  con¬ 
ditions.  For  another,  it  is  extreme!' 


and  t|uality.  But  no  matter  how  un¬ 
certain  the  prospects  may  be  a  retailer 
cannot  withdraw  from  competition. 
He  has  to  take  his  chances,  and  even 
factor  he  deals  with  is  variable-ex- 
cept,  by  tradition,  bis  discounts. 

How  much  the  discount  means  as 
a  margin  of  safety  is  clear  from  an 
examination  of  the  experiences  of  the 
pre-war  years.  Only  too  often  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  retailer’s  operating  statement 
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would  look  something  like  this: 
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Net  profit  Minus  1.5  pier  cent 

Discounts  3.5  per  cent 

Net  net  2.0  per  cent 

What  had  happened?  The  entire 
great  store  had  carried  on  its  mer¬ 
chandising  ofierations,  sold  thousands 
()r  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  manu¬ 
factured  gocxls,  provided  work  for  a 
considerable  number  of  employees 
(both  in  the  store  and  in  manufac¬ 
turers’  jilants) ,  been  a  community  as- 
^t.  I  he  reward:  a  loss  of  one  and  a 
half  cents  on  every  dollar  spent  by 
Its  customers.  It  was  the  discounts 
that  siived  the  day;  and  they  did  it 
because  they  represented  a  pre-empted 
profit,  a  margin  that  was  not  subject 
to  the  danger  of  being  lost  in  com¬ 
petition. 

In  1939  stores  in  the  S500,000  to 
JI.000,000  class  had  cash  discounts  of 
2.5  per  cent  of  sales,  and  a  profit  of 
1.2  jier  cent  of  sales.  In  19-10  dis¬ 
counts  amounted  to  2.9  per  cent  of 
sales:  profits  were  2.2  per  cent.  With 
figures  like  these  before  them  it  should 
be  easy  for  manufacturers  to  under¬ 
stand  why  retailers  feel  so  strongly 
that  any  tampering  with  discounts 
threatens  the  whole  structure  of  their 
business. 

Individual  .\ction  Essential 

When  retailers  make  it  clear  to 
manufacturers  that  the  discount  is 
the  cornerstone  of  their  profits,  and 
wh\  it  is.  they  can  ho|x‘  for  good  re- 
Nults.  One  large  resource  which  re- 
centh  announced  discount  reductions 
rescinded  the  announceinent  when 
the  NRDG.\  presented  the  retail  case 
in  its  full  logic  and  strength.  But 
above  all  retailers  must  act  as  indivi¬ 
duals.  for  it  is  the  man  who  signs  the 
order  who  carries  the  weight  with  re- 
wurces.  If  the  retail  buver  is  casual 
about  discounts  it  is  too  much  to  ex- 
P^t  that  the  manufacturer  will  do 
his  worry  ing  for  him. 

Discounts  have  been  steadily  whit- 
ded  away  during  the  past  seven  years. 
It  does  not  matter  now  whether  this 
"as  due  to  retail  indifference,  born 
of  the  certainty  of  secure  profits  dur¬ 
ing  wartime,  or  w’hether  it  was  due  to 
the  absolute  necessity  of  getting  mer¬ 
chandise  on  any  terms.  For  the  good 


of  everybody  concerned,  including 
the  manufacturer  himself,  this  tide 
must  be  turned.  Here  is  what  one 
store  found  recently  when  it  examined 
its  discount  history  since  1939: 

Discounts  Reduced 


From 

To 

Toys 

5/10 

2/10 

Summer 

Fuiniture 

5/10 

2/10 

Sheets  &  Pil¬ 

low  Cases 

5/10 

2/10 

(airtains 

5/10 

3/10 

Housewares 

2/10 

1/10 

Women’s 

Shoes 

5/10 

2/10 

and 

Net 

Children’s 

Shoes 

5/10 

3/10 

.Men’s  Shoes 

5/10 

Net 

Woolens 

6/10/60 

1/ 10/Net  60 

Silks 

8/lO/EOM  2/10/60 

or 

3/10 

Rayons 

8/10 

3/10 

Women’s 

Hosiery 

6/10 

Net 

•Vnklets 

6/10 

Net 

rile  time  has  certainly  passed  when 


the  retailer  could  afford  to  take  such 
losses  casually.  The  V'endor  Relations 
Committee  of  NRDG.\  is  doing  its 
best  to  impress  on  retail  management 
everywhere  the  importance  of  check¬ 
ing  on  buyers  to  make  sure  that  they 
take  their  discounts  seriously  and 
vigorously  protest  any  changes  in 
them. 

More  than  that,  the  Committee 
feels  that  a  determined  drive  should 
be  made  to  have  discounts  restored 
to  their  1939  level.  In  the  long  run, 
manufacturers  will  be  as  well  served 
by  this  as  the  retailers  themselves. 
The  maintenance  of  discounts  works 
no  hardship  on  the  manufacturer,  for 
the  discount  is  figured  into  his  sell¬ 
ing  price.  But  he  can’t  do  business 
for  very  long  with  a  retailer  who 
makes  no  profits— and  under  the  com¬ 
petitive  conditions  now  shaping  up, 
the  traditional  discount  will  he  the 
only  assurance  of  retail  profits. 

Unless  retailers  defend  their  dis¬ 
counts,  the  discounts  will  be  lost.  The 
Association  is  carrying  on  the  fight 
with  every  facility  it  has.  Two  things 
are  essential— (1)  that  stores  compile 
and  send  in  a  record  of  their  discount 
losses  since  1939  in  every  merchandise 
line;  (2)  that  individual  stores  and 
buyers  protest  every  discount  change 
when  it  comes  up. 


SEND  FOR  THIS  HELP! 


Some  manufacturers  apparently  do  not  yet 
appreciate  the  unique  function  and  import¬ 
ance  of  trade  practice  discounts  in  the  retail 
operation.  There  may  be  buyers  in  your 
store,  whose  experience  is  limited  to  the  un¬ 
orthodox  practices  of  war  years,  who  do  not 
fully  appreciate  it  either.  Copies  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation's  educational  leaflet,  “Regular  Dis¬ 
counts — Good  for  Retailer  and  Manufactur¬ 
er*”,  are  still  available.  They  can  be  ordered, 
at  a  nominal  cost,  for  distribution  to  re¬ 
sources  and  store  staff.  Make  sure  that  every¬ 
one  involved  knows  what  this  is  all  about! 
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Irving  B.  Babcock,  president  of  The 
Aviation  Corporation  and  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  Consoli¬ 
dated  Vullee  Aircraft  Corporation, 
formerly  was  president  and  general 
manager  of  tbe  Yellow  Truck  and 
Coach  Manufacturing  Company,  and 
a  vice  president  of  General  Motors 
Corporation.  He  resigned  these  posi¬ 
tions  late  in  1944  to  undertake  di¬ 
rection  of  Avco’s  highly  diversified 
properties  and  many  of  its  associated 
companies. 

Mr.  Babcock  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  country’s  foremost  authorities  on 
both  surface  and  air  transport. 


Distributi 


airplane  already  has  changed 
-*■  the  buying  and  selling  habits  of 
many  American  retailers.  Its  effects 
reach  back  to  the  wholesaler  and  man¬ 
ufacturer.  But  what  has  happened  up 
to  now  is  nothing  when  compared 
with  the  ultimate  effects  of  this  revo¬ 
lutionary  method  of  communication 
and  transportation. 

In  the  United  States,  already  blessed 
with  good  railroads  and  highways,  we 
are  too  apt  to  regard  the  airplane  as 
just  an  addition  to  other  forms  of 
transpKjrtation.  To  observe  its  revolu¬ 
tionary  import  clearly  one  sliould 
look  abroad  to  countries  whose  prob¬ 
lems  of  transportation  have  not  been 
solved  so  easily. 

In  South  America  you  can  see  air 
transport  demonstrating  its  power  to 
change  the  outlines  of  history  almost 
overnight.  Below  the  Canal— just  as 
over  most  of  the  world’s  vast  land 
areas— there  has  never  been  adequate 
railroad  transport  or  a  modern  system 
of  roads.  Nor  can  there  be  in  fore¬ 
seeable  time.  Geography  and  practial 
economics  make  the  cost  prohibitive. 

But  the  airplane  is  leaping  the  geo¬ 
graphic  barriers  that  have  always  wall¬ 
ed  off  the  major  areas  of  South  .Ameri¬ 
ca  from  each  other  and  the  world.  To¬ 
day  South  America’s  air  routes  com¬ 
prise  a  full  one-fourth  of  all  the 
world’s  air  routes  that  are  flown  by 
scheduled  air  lines. 

Instead  of  giving  you  generalities 
about  a  continent  let’s  take  the  case 
of  Colombia.  Cut  up  by  mountains, 
its  transport  facilities  until  the  air¬ 
plane  came  hardly  matched  those  of 
Rome  in  Caesar’s  day.  It  has  an  iso¬ 
lated  inland  capital,  Bogota.  Freight 
sent  there  from  the  country’s  main 
seaport,  Barranquilla,  used  to  spend 
weeks  and  months  in  transit.  How 
long  depended  on  the  state  of  the  riv¬ 
ers,  the  roads,  and  the  weather.  To¬ 
day  the  trip  is  made  by  plane  in  two 
and  one-half  hours. 

In  Bogota,  before  the  days  of  the 
plane,  there  was  never  a  p>ossibility  of 
eating  fresh  sea  fish.  Today  they  are 
flown  into  the  capital  regularly-in 
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Bam  doors”  on  this  redesigned  United  Air  Lines  Cargoliner  A  shipment  of  kitchen  ranges  hy  American  Airlines  is  delivered 

facilitate  the  handling  of  large  type  air  freight  shipments.  in  Los  Angeles  at  the  end  of  an  11-hour  flight  from  Chicago. 


the  Air  Age 


By  Irving  B.  Babcock 

President.  The  Aviation  Corporation 


rublx‘1  (oiKainers  siiapt’d  like  milk 
cans,  packed  with  ice. 

Bogota  merchants  used  to  be  sepa¬ 
rated  from  goods  in  New  York  by 
three  or  four  months.  Now  they  are 
only  six  hours  away  from  Miami. 
They  get  two  or  three  fresh  shipments 
of  stock  every  week.  Capital  frozen 
in  merchandise  in  transit  has  been  re¬ 
leased  for  profitable  enterprise.  All 
up  and  down  Bogota’s  boulevards  you 
will  find  yourself  at  home  among 
smart  shops  featuring  branded  mer¬ 
chandise  from  the  U.S.A. 

General  Motors  dealer  in  Bogota 
had  a  shining  new  Cadillac  arrive 
with  a  smashed  w'indshield.  It  was 
for  a  politically  important  customer. 
The  dealer  did  not  tell  his  customer. 
He  merely  sent  a  cable.  T  hat  was  a 
Thursday.  Miami  sent  out  a  replace¬ 
ment  on  Friday,  and  the  t  ar  was  de¬ 
livered  to  the  happy  customer  on 
.Monday  in  perfect  order. 

The  events  in  Colombia  are  being 
more  or  less  matchetl  in  almost  every 
country  below  the  Rio  Grande.  His¬ 
tory  is  more  than  on  the  march.  It 
has  taken  wing.  In  Peru,  Bolivia, 
Brazil.  Venezuela,  the  .Argentine— all 


over  the  continent  the  airplane  has 
originated  a  new  concept  of  living  and 
of  life. 

-All  through  the  Near  East  and  Asia 
there  are  similar  vast  areas,  still  liv¬ 
ing  by  ancient  formulas,  where  air 
transport  can  bring  similar  economit 
progress.  In  Europe  also,  with  its  great 
reconstruction  problems,  men  must 
ultimately  use  the  airplane  as  a 
shuttle  in  weaving  entirely  new  eco¬ 
nomic  patterns. 

The  above  shows  how  airplane 
transport  has  benefited  the  industrial 
development  in  South  America  and 
brings  to  mind  the  same  type  of  de¬ 
velopment  practically  to  our  back 
door  in  the  opening  up  of  the  North¬ 
west  mining  area  of  Canada,  in  which 
I  have  first-hand  personal  exj)erience, 
having  served  for  a  short  time  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  company 
producing  radium  at  Radium  City 
located  on  Great  Bear  Lake. 

Radium  City  is  just  ‘J6  miles  south 
of  the  Arctic  Circle  and  approximate¬ 
ly  1-100  miles  north  of  Edmonton,  Al¬ 
berta.  Railroad  service  extends  only 
300  miles  north  of  Edmonton  and  the 
entire  Northwest  can  only  be  served 


through  two  tyjx.*s  of  transportation- 
waterway  on  rivers  and  lakes  open 
only  three  months  of  the  year,  and 
air  transport  the  balance  of  the  nine 
months. 

In  order  to  develop  and  keep  these 
mines  in  production  twelve  months 
of  the  year,  they  depended  entirely  on 
air  transport  not  only  to  bring  in  ma¬ 
chinery,  ecjuipment,  supplies,  food, 
medicine  but  personnel  as  well,  and 
to  take  out  concentrates  and  products 
from  the  mines.  Without  the  airplanes 
1  doid)t  whether  it  would  have  l>een 
possible  to  develop  the  radium  mine, 
whose  by-product  of  uranium  was  so 
important  at  the  close  of  World  War 
II. 

T  he  Department  of  Commerce,  for 
instance,  has  been  compiling  estimates 
of  what  it  calls  “Air  Cargo  Potentials’’ 
for  various  foreign  countries.  It  leak¬ 
ed  at  Russia,  and  saw  that  our  total 
trade  with  that  country  in  1939 
amounted  to  $76,000,000.  T  hen  it 
looked  at  the  various  commodities  we 
exchanged,  and  estimated  that  over  a 
third  of  the  1939  total  could  be  trans¬ 
ported  by  air. 

(Continued  on  page  66) 


The  writer  of  this  article  wishes  to  remain  anonymous.  You’ll 
sympathize  with  his  wish  when  you  consider  his  thesis : 

“We  must  refuse  to  pay  price  increases  we  know  are  loaded, 
even  if  it  means  temporarily  cutting  our  volume.  Someone  must 
deflate  this  country.  Are  there  enough  retailers  courageous  enough 
to  attempt  it?” 


TVO  1  long  ago,  a  student,  given  her 

^  choice  of  a  written  documentary, 
selectetl  Retailing  as  lier  subject  and 
chose  me  for  an  interview. 

“I  understand  that  all  businesses 
operate  with  a  policy,  something  like 
‘Satisfaction  or  Your  Money  Back’, 
and  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  wiiat 
policy  you  are  operating  your  business 
under,”  was  her  opening  salvo. 

1  told  the  young  lady,  without  too 
much  modesty  or  thought,  that  our 
policy  was:  to  sell  lovelv  clothes  to 
beautiful  women  at  a  handsome  profit 
to  the  management.  But  I  was  not 
entirely  truthful  because  it  apjiears 
that  in  1947,  the  base  of  our  triangu¬ 
lar  policy  is  going  to  drop  out. 

Ours  is  a  specialty  store  in  the  sidi- 
urbs  of  a  prominent  Southwestern 
city.  In  three  of  the  past  eight  years, 
I  operated  Post  Exchanges,  learned 
the  Army  way  of  selling  military  goods 
at  no  markup.  I  missed  the  period 
when  perspective  and  a  sense  of  bal¬ 
ance  slipped  from  the  grasp  of  small 


retailers,  but  since  my  return  1  seem 
to  have  fallen  victim  to  the  retail 
\ertigo  which  seemingly  caught  the 
great  minds  and  the  small  fry  of  the 
retail  business  while  I  was  absent. 

We  are  a  small  store  housed  in  a 
shopping  area  surrounded  by  the  nic¬ 
est  residential  section  of  our  city.  In 
the  past  six  years  our  city  has  experi- 
eticed  great  growth,  and  we,  tagging 
along  on  its  coat-tails,  have  grown  to 
a  point  where  our  present  \olume  is 
nudging  the  percentage  figure  appear¬ 
ing  opposite  “Occupancy”  in  our 
Piolit  and  Loss  Statement,  almost 
completely  to  the  right  of  the  deci¬ 
mal  point.  4'his  has  contributed  to  a 
tlelicate  illusion  that  all  is  well,  but 
our  feeling  of  security  is  being  men¬ 
aced  by  the  force  of  a  strong,  reveal¬ 
ing  wind  blowing  away  the  cloud 
bank  of  our  complaceticy. 

.\s  we  have  grown,  there  ha\e  been 
proportionate  demaiuls  on  our  stocks 
and  services.  The  expansion  of  both 
has  fed  our  way  of  operating  generous 


doses  ol  laxity,  much  of  which  we 
have  tried  to  justify  by  continual  re- 
leience  to  comparative  sales  figures 
and  by  the  tricks  our  memories  played 
on  us  of  retaining  only  the  compli¬ 
mentary  remarks  we  heard  from  cus¬ 
tomers. 

In  our  operation,  improvements  of 
assortments  and  services  have  made 
fiiends  for  the  store  and  built  up 
community  esteem.  A  surrender  of 
these  assets  is  unthinkable.  We  be¬ 
lieve  we  are  tuned  to  1947.  We  want 
to  continue  to  improve.  We  know 
this  will  load  our  cost  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness.  riiat’s  relatively  unimportant. 

//  is  the  inroads  on  the  operating 
net  7i’e  should  have  shown  in  1946, 
brought  about  by  the  inexcusable 
blunders  today’s  business  methods 
have  induced,  that  we  are  concerned 
with  and  are  hell-bent  to  correct  next 
\ear. 

We  find  ourselves  running  anchor 
man  in  a  competitive  relay  race. 
Z\ervwhere  we  turn  we  are  absorb- 
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Slimed,  that  our  dollar  volume  and 
average  transaction  is  still  going  up. 
Our  patrons  have  written  on  the  walls. 
I’hey  have  told  us  that  prices  have 
gone  too  high.  We  grope  for  a  solu¬ 
tion,  find  it  in  a  red  pencil.  We  have 
been  unwilling  to  admit  that  our  sup¬ 
pliers  have  been  pushing  us  around 
like  checkers— and  we  take  still  more 
markdowns. 

Some  day  prices  are  coming  dozen, 
we  reason.  I  hey  won’t  come  down  so 
long  as  suppliers  raise  prices  from 
season  to  season— and  in  between. 
When  retailers  take  the  initiative  of 
determining  at  what  levels  prices 
should  rest,  when  deliveries  must  be 
made,  then  we  will  have  some  security. 
Ours  is  a  peculiar  line  of  reasoning 
which  rebels  at  carrying  the  ball  for 
all  the  increases  in  jirices  that  are  be¬ 
ing  passed  from  mill  to  maker  to  re¬ 
tailer.  It  rebels  at  the  mangling  to 
which  the  principles  of  the  economics 
of  distribution  are  being  exposed. 
Some  price  increases  may  be  justified; 
many  are  obviously  sheer  optimism. 
If  we  continue  to  accejit  merchandise 


increases  in  this, 


at  spiraling  prices  and  if  the  causes 
of  these  increases  are  laid  at  the  door 
of  Mr.  Lew  Hahn’s  “other  fellow’’, 
then  we,  the  retailers,  the  “other 
fellows’’,  are  absorbing  the  added  cost 
of  doing  business  of  the  mill  and  the 
maker.  W'e  uuist  either  raise  our 
prices  to  the  point  wherej  the  mer¬ 
chandise  will  flow  with  the  alarcity  of 
Louisiana  molasses  on  a  cold,  frosty 
morning,  or  continue  to  lie  the  final 
absorptive  sponge  and  wind  up  with 
our  net  in  a  deep  freeze  unit. 

(ientlemen,  take  your  choice! 

The  ratio  of  price  iucrea.ses  to  the 
income  of  the  guy  who  brings  home 
the  bacon  is  cockeyed.  The  doctors 
say  a  fever  can  only  Ik*  controlled  by 
determining  the  cause.  Phe  cause  in 
the  case  of  Retailing  vs.  Inflation  is 
the  primary  source  for  the  goods  that 
go  into  the  goods  that  retailers  buy. 
Price  control,  free  of  boondoggling  of 
the  Federal  Government  can  be  pres¬ 
surized  by  retailers  themselves.  Only 
by  our  refusal  to  pay  more  and  more 
to  our  sources,  will  it  be  suggested  that 
(Continued  on  page  74) 


ing  suppliers’  price 
their  last  good  year  before  the  antici 
nated  lean  ones, 


The  lengthening 
shadow  of  a  change  in  consumer  buv- 
ing  habits,  and  despite  a  probable 
fontinuing  rise  in  the  cost  of  supplies 
and  services  (which  will  base  to  be 
absorlied  in  overhead) .  the  manufac¬ 
turers  with  whom  we  deal  arc  doing 
business  a  la  1946  et  ante— unci  mak¬ 
ing  snide  references  to  the  financial 
health  of  their  clients  as  justification 
for  trving  to  perpetuate  “these  good 
old  times’’. 

Looking  Back  Eight  Years 
We  believe  that  we  can  bring  health 
to  our  own  ailing  management  bv 
talking  to  ourselves  like  a  Dutch 
believe  we  are  right  in 
go  back  eight  years  in 
In  that  ante 


uncle. 
planning 

our  reasoning  processes, 

39  era  we  did  our  thinking  minus 
the  domination  of  vendor  impositions 
and  without  those  influences  of  in¬ 
satiable  customer-demand  which  have 
tended  to  make  many  retail  jerks 
think  of  themselves  as  empire  build¬ 
ers.  1939  straight-thinking  formula 
will  cure  many  of  the  1947  headaches. 

.‘\  healthy  condition  of  stock,  eight 
vears  ago,  was  a  “must’’.  Control  of 
stocks  was  a  catechism.  .Since  1941, 
we  have  observed  the  limitations  of 
agings  of  our  inventories  by  taking 
markdowns  in  sufficient  amounts  to 
bring  us  each  six  months  to  a  stock 
condition  approximatclv  90  per  cent 
current.  Being  able  to  do  this  con¬ 
sistent  with  seasonal  limitations  and 
the  oddly  conceived  delivery  habits  of 
manufacturers  has  inclined  to  make 
us  “reduction-sillv”,  but  volume,  bless 
its  heart,  numbed  us  from  the  ears  up. 

We  have  made  an  im|)artial  ap¬ 
praisal  of  our  stocks.  We  have  con¬ 
cluded  that  too  much  of  the  inventory 
is  a  liability.  .\s  this  is  written,  we  are 
taking  the  gawd-awfulest  markdowns 
in  our  historv!  This,  something  of  a 
Horatio  at  the  bridge  action  on  our 
part,  is  influenced  by  the  conviction 
that  the  price  tags  hanging  on  many 
articles  of  dubious  quality  are  bring¬ 
ing  upon  us  a  slow  but  marked  form 
of  commercial  strangulation. 

The  number  of  packages  going  out 
the  front  door  is  diminishing  at  too 
Sfcat  a  rate.  We  take  only  homeo¬ 
pathic  satisfaction  from  knowing,  in 
units  con- 


sptte  of  the  lessening  of 


A  Charge  Account  Distributio 


The  store’s  trading  area  is  mapped  into  sections  conforming  to  Bureau  of  Census  subdivisions.  Using  Bureau  of  Census  rent  statistics,  the  ' 
economic  level  of  each  section  is  analyzed.  Using  a  sample  of  its  accounts  the  store  determines  what  proportion  of  them  fall  into  each 
section,  and  from  which  economic  group  the  store  draws  most  of  its  customers.  This  is  the  take-off  point  for  intelligent  promotion  activity,  ijf  a( 


By  David  Hafler 


Assistant  Research  Director,  A.  J.  Wood  & 
Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  DISTRIBUTION  Analysis  is  a 
market  research  technique  used 
to  supply  valuable  background  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  charge  account  struc¬ 
ture  of  any  large  retail  establishment 
—in  particular,  a  department  or  spe¬ 
cialty  store. 

Such  an  analysis  shows  the  location 
of  the  store’s  charge  customers  in  the 
store’s  trading  area  and  investigates 
the  reasons  for  differences  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  customers  in  the  different 
sections  of  the  area. 

The  idea  behind  a  Distribution 
Analysis  and  the  thinking  which 
prompted  its  development  as  a  handy 
and  valuable  tool  for  department 
store  executives  is  simple  and  lends 
itself  to  a  ready  analogy:  just  as  in¬ 


ternal  research  is  tarried  out  to  com¬ 
pile  sales  figures  by  departments  in 
order  to  set  quotas  and  keep  abreast 
of  changes  and  trends,  so  shoitld  the 
store  develop  a  jiicture  of  the  structure 
of  its  charge  customers. 

How  many  executives  would  plan  a 
large  special  sales  event  without  con¬ 
sidering  all  possible  factors  which 
could  make  the  outcome  a  success? 
Sources  of  supply,  display  problems, 
advertising  coverage,  personnel  need¬ 
ed,  and  a  host  of  other  data  would 
be  studied  to  insure  a  completely 
rounded  program.  Yet  few  of  these 
executives  know  that  they  have  a  way 
to  find  pertinent  background  infor¬ 
mation  which  can  immeasurably  aid 
charge  account  promotion.  They  can 
develop  this  information  from  their 
own  records  and  the  data  available 
from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

The  first  step  in  the  preparation  of 
a  Distribution  Analysis  is  a  map  of  the 


trading  area,  d'his  map  is  divided  into  ^ordi 
set  tions  in  such  a  way  as  to  meet  three  rjve 


(onditions: 


A.  The  sections  should  (onform  to  'anif 
generalh  recognizctl  subdivisions  ogra 


of  the  city  or  area. 

B.  Tlie  boundaries  of  the  sections 
should  fall  on  census  subdivisions 
so  that  the  wealth  of  information 
available  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  can  be  utilized. 

C.  The  individual  sections  should  be 
as  homogeneous  as  possible  with 
respect  to  the  economic  levels  of 
the  individuals  living  within  the 
sections. 

For  each  area  into  which  the  map 
is  divided  the  following  information 
should  be  listed: 

1.  The  number  of  dwelling  units  in 
the  area. 

2.  The  proportions  of  dwelling  units 
falling  into  various  rental  divi- 


tiojialysis  is  vital  to  credit  promotion 
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sions.  These  rental  divisions  tan 
be  assigned  arbitrarily  or  by  de¬ 
termining  the  rental  level  for  each 
of  the  four  (|uarters  of  the  entire 
trading  area’s  distributioti  of  rents. 
This  information  is  available  from 
the  Bureau  of  the  Cletisus  and  is  in 
such  form  that  the  estimated  rent¬ 
al  of  owned  dwellings  can  be  used 
also. 

The  top  rental  division  is  the 
‘‘.V’  group,  the  next  “B”  group, 
etc.  These  groups  are  taken  as  the 
indicators  of  economic  status. 
Rent,  as  determined  from  census 
information,  is  a  reliable  indicator 
and  has  changed  less  than  income 
or  other  measures  during  the  war 
and  postwar  periods. 

The  next  step  toward  the  prepara- 
ion  of  the  Distribution  Analvsis  is  to 
ijtake  a  representative  sample  of  the 
counts.  There  are  ses  eral  ways  to  do 

IJiis,  any  of  which  is  satisfactory.  Ev- 
rry  nth  account  can  be  chosen  with  n 
being  predetermined  to  give  a  sample 
jf  adequate  size.  Similarly,  one  ac- 
ount  can  l)e  chosen  at  every  .x  inches 
n  the  file  with  x  predetermined,  ac- 
oiding  to  the  lengths  of  the  files,  to 
,uve  an  adequate  sample.  For  ex- 
tniple,  if  it  is  desired  to  obtain  a 
'ample  of  2,400  accounts  from  address- 
jgraph  files  whose  total  drawer 
ength  is  600  feet,  four  plates  must  be 
taken  for  everv  foot  of  files  or  one 


e\ery  three  inches. 

The  important  factor  to  remember 
is  that  no  one  account  should  have  a 
greater  or  smaller  chance  of  being 
selected  than  any  other  account.  This 
is  the  all  important  requirement  for 
statistical  accuracy. 

If  the  sampling  has  been  done  in 
accordance  with  this  condition,  the 
only  factor  limiting  the  possible  ac¬ 
curacy  is  the  size  of  the  sample.  .\1- 
most  any  statistical  textbook  has  a 
table  show'ing  the  approximate  sam¬ 
ple  size  necessary  for  a  given  limita¬ 
tion  of  error.  For  example,  a  sample 
of  2500  accounts  will  give  results  w’ith- 
in  tw'o  per  cent  of  the  true  results  95 
times  out  of  100.  If  the  total  number 
of  accounts  is  comparatively  small,  a 
slight  reduction  in  sample  size  w’ill 
give  the  same  degree  of  accuracy. 

-Vfter  the  sample  of  accounts  has 
been  selected,  they  can  be  sorted  bv 
address  to  see  in  which  of  the  map 
areas  they  fall.  Then  a  count  of  the 
number  in  each  segment  shows  the 
|)roportion  of  accounts  in  each  area. 
These  proportions  are  the  same  as  the 
actual  proportions  from  the  total 
number  of  accounts.  Applying  these 
proportions  to  the  total  of  all  ac¬ 
counts  gives  the  number  of  accounts 
in  each  of  the  map  areas.  .As  an  e.x- 
ample— if  12  j>er  cent  of  the  accounts 
in  the  sample  fall  in  a  specific  area, 
then  12  |ier  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  accounts  will  be  located  in  the  same 


area.  Taking  12  jier  cent  of  the  total 
number  will  immediately  give  the  ab¬ 
solute  number  which  is  known  to  be 
correct  within  the  small  [lercentage  of 
])ossible  error. 

Thus  we  have  found  the  picture  of 
the  actual  distribution  of  accounts. 
However,  this  picture  is  not  a  picture 
of  account  strength  or  w'eakness.  W'e 
must  consider  the  fact  that  each  area 
has  a  different  population;  and  before 
\  ariations  in  number  of  actounts  from 
area  to  area  can  be  investigated,  the 
factor  of  population  differences  must 
be  eliminated. 

The  ideal  account  structure  as  far 
as  complete  saturation  of  the  area  is 
concerned,  is  to  have  every  family  as 
an  account  holder.  It  would  not  be 
necessary  to  have  every  individual  in 
the  area  as  a  charge  customer  so  long 
as  one  individual  in  any  family  has 
;in  account.  Therefore,  w'e  introduce 
the  concept  of  coverage  which  is  the 
proportion  of  dwelling  units  (ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  as  the  number 
of  families)  in  which  there  is  an  ac¬ 
count  holder.  These  coverage  figures 
eliminate  the  variations  in  population 
from  one  area  to  another  so  that  ac¬ 
count  strength  can  be  compared  be¬ 
tween  areas. 

Table  I  shows  the  number  cjf  ac¬ 
counts,  the  number  of  dwelling  units, 
and  proportion  of  coverage  for  a  few 
areas  of  a  typical  store  analyzed. 

(Continued  on  page  72) 


TABLE  I 

Typical  distribution  of  a  store's  accounts  in  geographical 
subdivisions  of  its  trading  area. 


Area 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


Number  of  Accounts 

5415 

2580 

845 

4880 

6740 

1392 

1781 

7767 

1781 

2239 


Dwellings 

19,139 
9.183 
7,085 
10,334 
34,519 
40,61 1 
3,360 
19,609 
10,253 
2,982 


%  Coverage 
28 
28 
12 
47 
20 
3 

53 

40 

17 

75 


TABLE  II 

Typica 

1  distribution  of  a  store's  accounts 

arranged  accord- 

ing  to 

the  economic  level  of  sections  in 

the  trading  area. 

Area 

%  Coverage  V*  Dwellings  over  $40  1 

6 

3 

0 

3 

12 

0 

9 

17 

0 

5 

20 

16 

2 

28 

28 

1 

28 

30 

8 

40 

65 

4 

47 

84 

7 

53 

100 

10 

75 

100 

17 


The  Right  Apparel  Delivery  Dates 
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VrTHEN  the  Vendor  Relations  Com- 
^  mittee  of  NRDGA  launched  its 
campaign,  last  summer,  to  improve 
the  delivery  situation  in  the  apparel 
lines,  it  had  two  objectives.  One  was 
immediate:  to  correct  a  current  situ¬ 
ation  that  had  reached  the  level  of 
absurdity— many  stores  were  receiving 
seasonal  merchandise  just  in  time  to 
mark  it  down.  Today  that  situation  is 
noticeably  improved.  Fhe  normal 
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How  of  goods  hom,inill  to  toiiverier 
to  cutter  to  store  is  being  re-estab¬ 
lished,  and  buyers  generally  are  get 
ting  the  benefit  of  shorter  deliveries. 

The  V'endor  Relations  Ooinmittef 
had,  however,  a  second  objective.  This 
was  to  arrive  at  a  mutually  satisfactory 
agreement  between  retailers  and 
manufacturers  as  to  the  proper  timii^ 
of  deliveries  under  normal  production 
(onditions. 
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Anti  so.  (oincident  with  its  campaign 
10  correct  »|uickly  the  most  acute  dc- 
li\erv  inaladjiistments.  the  Clommittce 
iiitlcrtook  a  national  survey  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  exact  delitery  dates,  in  eacli 
.ipparel  t  lassification,  which  will  en- 
.ible  Stores  to  enter  each  selling  season 
|)ro|x-rl\  stocked.  The  residts  ol  the 
studv,  broken  down  into  climate  reg¬ 
ions,  ap|xar  in  the  charts  on  these 
|;agcs.  {Continued  on  page  20) 


Key  to  Charts 

Region  1  .Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware. 

Region  II  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Kentucky. 

Region  III  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas, 
Montana,  W'yoming,  Colorado,  Iowa,  Missouri. 

Region  IV'  District  o£  t^olumbia,  Maryland,  V’irginia,  .South  Carolina,  North 
Carolina,  I'ennessee,  (ieorgia.  West  V'irginia.  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  Texas. 

Region  \'  Resort  States:  Florida,  (California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico. 
Region  VI  Washington,  Nevada.  Oregon,  Idaho,  Utah. 

Each  date  shown  on  the  chart  under  INH'I.AL  S'FOtCK  repie.sents  the 
one  mentioned  most  frecjuently  by  retailers  as  the  final  acceptable  date  for 
delivery.  The  number  of  days  listed  under  REORDERS  and  L.VEER 
NU.MIiERS  is  that  figure  given  by  the  majority  cjf  stores. 
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Under  wartime  conditions,  manu¬ 
facturers  were  not  able  to  meet  special 
area  requirements.  However,  as  the 
trade  returns  to  normal,  it  is  to  every¬ 
one’s  benefit  to  take  steps  to  insure 
proper  delivery  of  seasonal  apparel 
throughout  the  country. 

Wise  retailers  do  not  wish,  any  more 
than  the  manufacturers  do,  to  return 
to  opportunistic,  store-dictated  condi¬ 
tions  that  impose  an  unreasonable 
Imrden  on  manufacturers.  They  want 
manufacturers  to  understand  that  to 


assure  a  healthy  apparel  industry  all 
the  way  through  retailers  must  have 
the  right  goods  to  sell  at  the  precise 
time  they  are  needed.  On  their  part 
they  are  willing  to  recognize  that  they 
must  make  their  commitments  further 
ahead  than  they  were  accustomed  to 
do  before  the  war.  Speaking  on  this 
subject  during  the  January  conven¬ 
tion,  Irwin  D.  Wolf,  chairman  of  the 
Vendor  Relations  Committee,  said: 

“We  don’t  believe  that  we  should 
go  back  to  the  old  one-tlay  or  two-day 
delivery  basis  of  stock  goods  on  hand. 

“The  solution  lies  somewhere  be- 
tiveen  the  one-  and  two-day  delivery 
l)asis  and  the  six,  eight  or  nine  months 
tliat  some  of  us  have  had  to  take  re¬ 
cently.  Perhaps  we  will  have  to  plan 
on  the  basis  of  45  to  60  days  ahead. 
Somewhere  in  between  the  old  way  of 
doing  it  and  the  new  way  lies  the  right 
way.’’ 


Government  Bri 


A  COMEBACK  of  pure  silk  dresses, 
slips  and  neckties  is  being  foe- 


cast  in  retail  circles  as  a  result  of  re¬ 
cent  conferences  of  government  and 
business  leaders. 

The  silk  will  come'*  from  Japan  un¬ 
der  the  control  of  the  United  States 
Army  and  wil  Ibe  marketed  through 
the  official  U.  S.  Commercial  Co.  at 
prices  averaging  $4.25  a  piound  as  cwn- 
pared  with  recent  quotations  of  $6. 

Before  the  war,  raw  silk  brought 
about  $3.20  a  pound  and  85  per  cent 
of  the  imports  went  into  hosiery.  In 
the  last  year  before  Pearl  Harbor,  the 
United  States  used  around  43,000,000 
pounds  of  Japan’s  silk. 

The  B-29’s  and  their  fire  bombs 
eliminated  large  piortions  of  the  Japa- 
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oese  silk  industry,  which  is  just  now 
making  a  comeback  with  the  encour- 
igement  of  General  MacArthur’s 
forces-  Marketing  of  the  silk  crop  is 
being  handled  under  the  aegis  of  the 
War  Department. 

Not  all  the  damage  to  the  silk  in¬ 
dustry  was  wreaked  by  the  Army  Air 
Forces-the  rayon  and  nylon  manu¬ 
facturers  did  their  bit  as  well.  Silk 
was  losing  rapidly  in  popularity 
throughout  the  ’30’s.  It  could  not  com¬ 
pete  in  price  with  the  man-made  fibers. 

Realizing  this  situation,  the  govern¬ 
ment  called  for  advice  from  a  group 
of  retailers.  What  the  merchants  said 
was  approximately  this: 

"Silk  never  will  be  where  it  was  20 
vean  ago.  Hosiery  was  the  big  end 


use  then,  but  women  prefer  nylons  to¬ 
day.  And  let’s  recogjnize  silk  for  what 
it  is:  luxury.  It  wears  wonderfully  and 
keeps  it  shape.  So  let’s  keep  it  pure 
dye.  It  must  be  unadulterated  by  tin 
or  anything  else. 

“But,  in  order  to  sell  silk  articles, 
the  price  must  be  down  where  women 
can  afford  to  buy  them.’’ 

They  said  prices  for  pure  silk  gar¬ 
ments  probably  should  be:  slips— 
$5.95;  neckties— $1  to  $3;  women’s 
scarves— $2  and  up;  blouses— $7.50; 
dresses— $19.75  to  $29.75. 

In  order  to  achieve  such  prices,  they 
suggested  silk  should  be  sold  for  about 
$4  a  pound.  The  designation  of  prices 
averaging  $4.25  constituted  a  compro¬ 
mise  with  interests  which  pminted  out 


that  the  silk  manufacturing  industry 
lias  to  reestablish  itself  in  the  United 
States  and  that  this  reesublishment 
will  be  an  expensive  process. 

The  retailers  estimated  they  could 
sell  the  products  manufactured  from 
about  16,000,000  pounds  of  raw  silk 
yearly.  This  would  return  some  $65,- 
000,000  of  the  United  States  occupa¬ 
tion  expense  annually. 

—Charles  E.  Harner 
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1'iuU‘r  wartime  conditions,  inanu- 
lac  tmvrs  were  not  ahli*  to  meet  special 
area  recjuiremenis.  However,  as  the 
trade  returns  to  normal,  it  is  to  every¬ 
one’s  l)enelit  to  take  steps  to  insure 
pi()|)er  delivers  ol  seasottal  apparel 
tlu<)Uf>liout  the  ((uintry. 

Wise  retailei  s  do  not  wisli,  .m\  mon* 
than  the  manulac  tiuers  do.  to  returti 
to  oppoi  tuttistit .  stole  <li(  tated  (ondi- 
tions  that  impose  an  unreasonahle 
Imrdeti  on  matmiactmers.  I'hev  watit 
matiuhu  titri  is  to  undei  staml  that  to 


INITIAL  STOCK 


.issuie  a  healths'  apparel  industrs  all 
the  svas  through  retailers  imtst  base 
the  right  goods  to  sell  at  the  precise 
time  thes  are  needed.  On  their  part 
they  are  svilling  to  recogni/e  that  they 
must  make  their  (ommitmeuts  litrther 
.diead  thati  thes  sveif  .ucustotued  to 
do  heton-  the  war.  Speaking  on  this 
suhject  dmitig  the  |anuar\  lotistii 
tioti,  Irsvin  1).  Wolt,  (haiiiuan  ot  the 
\  eiidor  Relations  Oommittee,  said: 

■‘We  doti't  heliesf  that  sve  should 
no  hack  to  the  old  one  clas  oi  tsvo-das 
delivers  basis  ol  stoc  k  goods  on  hatul. 

■  rite  solution  lies  somewhere  he 
tweeti  the  one  aticl  tssd-clas  deliseis 
basis  .uid  the  six.  eight  oi  tiitie  months 
that  some  ol  us  has'e  had  to  take  re 
( cut  Is.  Pel  haps  sve  svill  hasc  to  plan 
on  the  basis  ol  1.')  to  tib  class  ahead. 
Somesvhere  in  betsveen  the  old  svas  ol 
doing  it  and  the  nesv  svas  lies  the  right 
svas .” 
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Government  Briii| 

4  COMEHACK  of  pure  silk  dresses, 
slips  and  neckties  is  beitig  fore¬ 
cast  in  retail  circles  as  a  result  of  re¬ 
cent  conferences  of  government  and 
business  leaders. 

The  silk  svill  come'  from  japan  un¬ 
der  the  control  of  the  United  .States 
.\rmy  and  svil  Ibe  marketed  through 
the  official  U.  S.  Clommercial  Uo.  at 
prices  aseraging  S4.25  a  pound  as  com¬ 
pared  svith  recent  cjuotations  of  .$6. 

Before  the  svar,  rasv  silk  brought 
about  $3.20  a  pound  and  8.5  per  cent 
of  the  imports  svent  into  hosiers’.  In 
the  last  year  before  Pearl  Harbor,  the 
United  States  used  around  13,O(K),0fl0 
jxuinds  of  jajian’s  silk. 

The  B-2y’s  and  their  fire  bombs 
eliminated  large  portions  of  the  japa- 
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nese  silk  indiistry,  which  is  just  now 
making  a  comeback  with  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  General  MacArthur’s 
forces.  Marketing  of  the  silk  crop  is 
lieing  hantllecl  under  the  aegis  of  the 
War  Department. 

Not  all  the  damage  to  the  silk  in¬ 
dustry  was  wreaked  by  the  .\rmy  Air 
Forces— the  rayon  and  nylon  manu¬ 
facturers  did  their  bit  as  well.  .Silk 
was  losing  rapidly  in  popularity 
(hroughout  the  ’3()’s.  It  could  not  com- 
[)etein  price  with  the  man-made  fibers. 

Realizing  this  situation,  the  govern¬ 
ment  called  for  advice  from  a  group 
of  retailers.  What  the  merchants  said 
was  approximately  this: 

"Silk  never  will  be  where  it  was  20 
vears  ago.  Hosiery  was  the  big  end 


use  then,  but  women  prefer  nylons  to¬ 
day.  And  let’s  recognize  silk  for  what 
it  is;  luxury.  It  wears  wonderfully  and 
keeps  it  shape.  So  let’s  keep  it  pure 
dye.  It  must  be  unadulterated  by  tin 
or  anything  else. 

“Hut,  in  order  to  sell  silk  articles, 
the  price  must  be  down  where  women 
(an  afford  to  buy  them.’’ 

rhey  said  prices  for  pure  silk  gar¬ 
ments  probably  should  Ite:  slips— 
$5.95;  neckties— ,$1  to  S3:  women’s 
scarves— S2  and  up;  l)louses— S7..50; 
dresses— SI 9.75  to  S29.75. 

In  order  to  achieve  such  prices,  the\ 
suggested  silk  should  be  sold  for  about 
S4  a  pound.  The  designation  of  prices 
averaging  S4.25  constituted  a  compro¬ 
mise  with  interests  which  pointed  out 
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tliat  the  silk  manufacturing  industry 
has  to  reestablish  itself  in  the  United 
States  and  that  this  reestablishment 
will  be  an  expensive  process. 

I'he  retailers  estimated  they  could 
sell  the  products  manufactured  from 
about  10,000,000  pounds  of  raw  silk 
yearly.  This  would  return  some  $65,- 
000,000  of  the  United  States  occupa¬ 
tion  expense  annually. 

— Charlks  E.  Harnkr 
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And  She  Knows  What  She  Wants! 


Vjj^HILE  Mrs.  .\verage  Consumer 
has  been  picking  her  rather  un¬ 
certain  way  through  the  post-OPA 
p>eriod  of  boom  prices  retailers  have 
been  observing  her  carefully.  Fhey 
have  listened  to  her  comments  and  her 
criticisms,  directly  and  through  their 
sales  people.  They  have  marveled  at 
her  generally  patient  acceptance  of 
the  economic  necessity  of  the  price 
situation.  But  always  they  have  been 
waiting  with  a  linger  on  her  economic- 
pulse  ready  to  detect  the  first  signs  ol 
impatience  and  to  recognize  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  definite  demands  lor 
price-quality  adjustments. 

The  charts  on  Mrs.  .\.  C.  finally  con¬ 
tained  enough  evidence  to  supjxjrt  a 
preliminary  diagnosis  and  NRDG.\ 
retailers  from  1,890  of  the  natifjn\ 
stores  have  collaborated  in  a  joint 
opinion.  The  price-cjuality  survey  of 
retailers,  the  first  of  its  kind  ever  at¬ 
tempted,  was  conceived  by  Lew  Hahn, 
general  manager  of  NRDG.\,  with  the 
specific  purpose  of  “determining  the 
kinds  of  goods  our  customers  want  at 
the  prices  they  feel  they  should  pay.’’ 
The  survey  was  limited  to  65  items 
of  soft  goods  merchandise,  ujxjn  which 
each  retailer  was  asked  to  report  his 
knowledge  of  consumer  preference. 
From  these  reports  a  geographical 
sample  was  selected  to  show  the  con¬ 
sensus  of  overall  demand.  In  the  Jan¬ 
uary  issue  of  Stores  Mr.  Hahn  pre¬ 
dicted  the  trend  of  price  demand  as 
borne  out  in  the  final  tabulation  of 
survey  returns. 

The  retailers  find  that  their  patient 
takes  a  very  dim  view  of  continued 
high  prices  and  that  she  has  definite 
ideas  on  the  changes  she  would  like  to 
see  made.  For  example,  she  feels  that 
she  should  get  all-wool  blankets  for 
$9.95,  percale  sheets  at  $1.89,  her  hus¬ 
band’s  white  broadcloth  shirts  for 
$2.50  and  nylons  at  $1.35.  .\nd  these 
are  but  a  few  of  her  specifications. 
The  others  are  in  the  same  vein  and 
just  as  definite. 

But  retailers  are  not  concerned  so 
much  with  a  dollars  and  cents  demand 


NRDGA 


list  as  they  are  with  the  fact  that  such 
demands  do  exist,  that  the  demands 
are  justified  and  that  a  means  must  be 
found  to  meet  those  demands.  They 
are  conscious  not  only  of  their  duty 
to  report  their  customers’  needs,  but 
to  insure  if  possible  a  willingness  on 
the  part  of  manufacturers  to  attend 
those  needs. 

In  determining  the  justification  for 
the  demand  prices  the  retailers  con¬ 
sidered  the  trend  with  reference  to  the 
prewar  scale.  Almost  without  excep¬ 
tion  the  {X)pular  demand,  while  indi¬ 
cating  that  reductions  are  necessary  all 
down  the  line,  does  not  arbitrarily  call 
for  a  return  to  prewar  quotations. 
Where  items  remained  in  fair  supply 
the  consumer  indicates  a  willingness 
to  make  extra  allowances  for  cost  in¬ 


creases  m  her  demand  prices.  Gn  the 
items  which  dropped  from  the  market 
her  tendency  is  to  a  demand  price 
which  more  closely  approximates  the 
prewar.  These  differences  indicate 
that  consumer  education  on  increased 
costs  has  varied  directly  with  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  the  merchandise. 

A  still  more  accurate  picture  of  the 
extent  of  the  demand  trend  comes  in 
the  tabulations  on  individual  items. 
Men’s  shirts  are  reported  to  be  in 
greatest  demand  in  the  $2  and  S3  price 
range,  which  accounts  for  60  per  cent 
of  the  total.  Other  evidence  show 
S3  to  be  the  most  popular  single  price, 
and  that  only  six  per  cent  of  all  re¬ 
turns  asked  for  a  shirt  costing 
than  S4.  The  report  on  shirts  shows 
(Continued  on  page  72) 
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ates  the  f  IT  was  dear  from  the  opening  moments  ol  the  convention 
indicate  |  *  that  every  one  of  the  more  than  2,300  retailers  who  at- 
icreased  j  tended  it  came  with  this  conviction; 

ae  avail- 1  The  next  step  on  the  reconversion  timetable  is  for  the 
I  merchant  to  re  assert  himself  as  the  nation’s  purchasing 
e  of  the  j  agent. 

omes  in  |  Some  retailers  thought  this  step  was  several  months  over- 
il  items,  ji  due.  ,\11  agreed  that  the  restoration  of  the  war-shocked 
j  be  in  economy  to  normal  will  be  further  delayed  unless  the  mass 
S3  price  j  of  retailers  tjuickly  become  more  critical  in  their  buying 
per  cent  ;  and  more  courageous  in  their  insistence  on  merchandise 
;e  shows '4  and  terms  that  accurately  meet  customer  demand.  I'his 
jleprice,  I  action  the  retailers  recognized  as  a  rejsonsibility  to  their 
>f  all  re- 1|  customers,  their  suppliers  and  themselves, 
ng  more  |  They  knew  that  their  customers  would  sooner  or  later 
ts  shows -i  get  what  they  are  now  demanding— better  merchandise  at 
2)  ®  n>ore  reasonable  price  level.  They  fervently  hoped  that 
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they  had  enough  buying  skill,  enough  determination  and 
diplomacy— and  enough  time  left— to  helj)  their  resources 
make  a  reasonably  smooth  transition  to  normal.  If  they 
failed,  the  lesson  would  have  to  be  learned  the  hard  way, 
and  the  cost  would  be  very  great. 


THE  MANUFACTURER 


Call  for  Help.  .A.  \V.  Zelomek,  president  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Statistical  Bureau,  summed  it  up: 

“Remember,  the  manufacturer  too  has  lived  in  a  time 
when  anything  would  sell.  He  is  going  to  have  to  make 
major  readjustments  in  prices,  price  lines,  models,  qualities, 
designs  and  styles.  He  is  going  to  have  to  need  guidance. 
W'hat  help  are  you  to  him  if  you  merely  accept  anything  he 
offers,  to  be  delivered  for  sale  four  or  five  months  from 
now?  He  doesn’t  know  how  well  it  will  sell;  you  don’t  know; 
but  if  you  accept  it  without  ejuestion,  he  assumes  it  is  all 


Dick  Edwards  of  the  J.  C.  Bright  Co.  calls  a  dinner  meeting  of  the 
Smaller  Stores  Division  to  order.  Mr.  Edwards  is  the  Division's  new 
chairman.  With  him.  Lew  Hahn,  and  Joseph  T.  Meek  of  the  Illinois 
Federation  of  Retail  Secretaries. 

right  and  goes  on  producing.  But  what  it  it  isn't?  You  have 
made  a  poor  buy  and  will  take  a  loss:  he  has  continued 
to  produce  an  article  that  no  one  wants;  labor  and  materials 
have  been  wasted;  and  inventories  have  been  ttirther  in¬ 
creased.” 

Robert  Seidel,  vice-president  of  W.  T.  Grant  Co.,  warned 
that  retailers  must  act  quickly: 

“We  must  buy  the  goods  our  customers  want.  We  must 
insist  on  an  immediate  end  to  the  arbitrary  allotment  or 
allocation  of  goods  in  quantities  and  assortments  that  are 
not  geared  to  our  customers’  needs.  We  must  be  sure  that 
everyone  of  our  suppliers  realizes  that  a  Hood  of  postwar 
quality  goods  is  already  long  past  due,  that  our  customers 
will  no  longer  tolerate  inferior  substitutes,  and  that  conse¬ 
quently  we  have  no  choice  but  to  insist  on  .A-1  quality 
throughout.  We  must  be  definite  in  specifying  quality 
standards  and  we  must  insist  on  rigid  adherence  to  them. 

“We  must  get  away  from  extended  commitment  positions 
on  non-durable  goods— not  because  we  desire  to  return  to  a 
hand-to-mouth  basis  of  buying  but  because  it  is  in  our 
customers’  interest  to  have  a  steady  flow  of  new  goods  com¬ 
ing  into  our  stores.  .And  if  w'e  cut  the  size  of  individual 
orders  to  accomplish  this,  it  is  not  because  we  want  to  do  less 
business  but  because  we  want  to  increase  our  business.  No 
manufacturer  can  do  a  satisfactorv  business  with  an  over¬ 
stocked  retailer.” 

Vendor  Relations.  Does  this  program  mean  tliat  the  retailer 
must  “get  tough”  with  his  suppliers?  Some  retailers  thought 
so.  But  most  agreed  that  the  real  job  was  one  of  jx;rsuasion 
and  cooperation.  The  merchant’s  influence  must  be  felt  not 
only  in  the  showaoom  but  way  back  on  the  production  line. 
That  way  the  foundation  would  be  laid  for  a  long  jieriod 
of  smooth  and  profitable  cooperation. 

Looking  toward  that  future,  Irwin  D.  Wolf,  vice-president 
of  Kaufmann  Department  Stores  and  chairman  of  the  Ven¬ 
dor  Relations  Committee,  stressed  the  mutual  benefit  to 
retailers  and  vendors  of  the  major  projects  with  which  the 
committee  has  recently  l)een  occupied:  the  drafting  of  a 
standard  order  form,  the  proper  timing  of  apparel  deliver¬ 
ies  according  to  regional  needs,  and  the  determination  of 


what  constitutes  reasonable  delivery  terms  under  normal 
conditions. 

However,  no  question  of  mutual  interest,  and  consequent¬ 
ly  no  possibility  of  compromise,  exists  on  the  subject  of 
trade-practice  discounts.  I'he  current  wave  of  discount 
changes,  Mr.  VV^olf  said,  is  an  attempt  by  the  manulacturen 
to  change  the  terms  of  contracts  by  one-sided  action.  It  is 
totally  unacceptable  to  retailers  on  every  count. 

THE  BUYER 

Man  of  the  Year.  The  decision  that  normal  retailer-manu¬ 
facturer  relationships  must  l)e  re-established  can  he  made 
by  top  management;  but  it  is  the  hard-pressed  department 
buyer  who  must  put  it  into  operation. 

The  fact  that  scarcities  will  continue  in  some  lines  long 
after  plentiful  supply  has  been  re-established  in  others  makes 
impossible  the  establishment  of  a  store-wide  policy  by  simple 
dictation  from  the  top.  Major  Benjamin  H.  Namm  said: 

“Instead  of  being  deflated  with  a  bang,  the  seller’s  market 
seems  destined  to  evaporate  gradually,  with  the  trend  moving 
from  one  commodity  to  another.  We  cannot  expect  manu¬ 
facturers  and  wholesalers  to  sound  warning  notes  every  time 
the  supply  of  a  commodity  begins  to  catch  up  with  the 
demand.  On  the  contrary,  we  must  accept  the  fact  that  many 
of  them  may  try  to  defer  the  day  of  reckoning  up  to  the 
last  moment.” 

“The  distortion  of  price-income  relations,”  said  .A.  VV. 
Zelornek,  president  of  the  International  Statistical  Bureau, 
“places  a  heavier  burden  on  your  buying  staff  than  it  has 
had  to  bear  since  1920.  It  must  get  the  facts  about  the 
price  and  prcxluction  of  individual  items.  It  must  work  out 
its  purchasing  policies  not  only  by  items  anti  resources  but 
by  price  lines.  It  must  have  your  encouragement  and  sup 
port  in  risking  sales  losses  in  so;r.e  cases  and  in  buying 
courageously  in  others.” 
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.Maurice  Spet  lor,  president  of  the  Blum  .Store,  in  his  ad¬ 
dress  on  ready-to-wear  merchandising,  laid  heasiest  stress 
on  the  buyer’s  great  piesent  need  for  top  management’s  sup 
port  and  specific  guidance: 

“During  recent  weeks,”  he  said,  ■■many  store  buycis  have 
become  demoralized.  I  hey  have  been  warned  against  buy¬ 
ing  too  much,  and  cautioned  against  buying  too  little.  Ihey 
have  been  told  prices  may  decrease,  and  they  have  lx:en 
told  deliveries  may  be  disappointing. 

‘■I  think  it’s  time  we  made  up  our  minds  and  revealed 
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them  fully  and  frankly  to  our  buyers.  We  should  brief  them 
as  to  our  over-all  policies,  and  we  should  support  them  in 
their  execution  of  those  |X)licies. 

“It’s  easy  for  a  store  owner  to  straddle  any  issue,  and  pass 
the  buck;  but  apart  from  one’s  vanity,  nothing  is  gained 
by  ‘playing  it  safe.’  For  myself,  I’d  rather  be  honestly  wrong 
than  insincerely  right. 

"Biivers  today  are  faced  with  tough  problems,  and  they 
tan  use  all  the  help  within  our  power  to  give  them.  They’ll 
operate  more  efficiently  if  they  feel  they  have  our  support 
in  carrying  out  the  store  buying  policies  laid  down  for 
them.  No  department  can  Ire  stronger  than  its  fniyers,  and  a 
store  is  only  a  collection  of  departments.” 

Buver  Training.  In  short,  it  is  the  buyer  who  will  carry  the 
ball.  How  well  equipped  are  today’s  buyers  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  today’s  conditions?  Broadly  speaking,  they 
fall  into  two  classes:  those  who  have  prewar  experience  to 
guide  them,  and  those  who  have  never  bought  except  in  a 
seller’s  market.  Beyond  their  immediate  prolrlem,  which  is 
largely  one  of  learning  to  say  “no”,  there  Icxnn  the  many 
responsibilities  of  merchandising  in  a  period  of  intense  com¬ 
petition.  (Charles  G.  Nichols,  executive  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  G.  M.  McKelvey  Co.,  offered  very 
specific  acfvice  (see  page  32)  on  how  to  meet  these  chal¬ 
lenges. 

Joseph  ^V^  Dye,  general  merchandise  manager  of  Wolf  & 
Dessauer,  and  newly-elected  chairman  of  the  Merchandising 
Division,  reported  that  a  survey  in  his  store  had  jxrinted  up 
the  lack  of  understanding  among  new  buyers  of  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  operating  in  a  normal  market.  To  train  and  retrain 
them.  Wolf  Dessauer  has  established  a  ten-hour  job  in¬ 
struction  course  which  all  buyers,  assistant  buyers  and  major 
executives  completed  last  spring.  A  junior  executive  course 
(144  hours)  lias  now  been  started,  and  all  “new”  buyers, 
assistant  buyers  and  trainees  will  fie  required  to  complete  it. 

VOLUME  AND  PROFIT  PROSPECTS 

» 

“Depression”  or  “Correction”?  If  this  year,  then,  will  see 
(voduction  shaking  down  into  the  pattern  set  by  consumer 
demand,  and  the  balance  restored  to  retailer-vendor  rela¬ 
tions— what  will  be  the  effect  of  the  adjustment  on  l‘M7’s 
retail  merchandising  and  operating  results?  .And  will  it  be 
accomplished  against  a  background  of  “depression”,  “leces- 
sion”  or  simple  “correction”? 

Three  economists  agreed  that  retail  profits  will  decline; 
they  differed  as  to  how  seriously.  Dr.  Jules  Backman,  asso¬ 
ciate  professor  of  economics  at  New  York  Universitv,  was 
very  optimistic;  Dr.  Malcolm  P.  McNair,  professor  of  mar- 
keting.  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  .Administra¬ 
tion,  was  moderately  optimistic;  and  .A.  W,  Zelomek  said  the 
sho(k  would  be  severe.  T  he  predictions  summarized: 

li.vcKMAN;  W^e’ve  had  depressions  before  and  we’ll  have 
them  again.  But  1947  is  not  the  depression  year.  .Any  re¬ 
cession  will  l>e  moderate  and  temporary.  Total  volume  will 
be  about  the  same  as  1946.  Non-durable  goods  volume  will 
^  decline,  and  textile  prices  will  be  lower,  especially  if  allow¬ 
ance  is  made  for  improved  quality.  Durable  goods  prices 
Will  be  higher  because  of  labor  increases,  fnit  they  will  have 


Association’s 
Gold  Medal 
For  Service 


The  NRDGA  gold  medal  for  dhtinguished  ser¬ 
vice  to  retailing  has  been  struck  for  the  sixth 
and  seventh  times  to  honor  Wade  G.  McCargo 
(above)  and  Charles  B.  Dnlcan,  Sr.  (below). 

The  McCargo  award  was  in  recognition  of  the 
Richmond  merchant’s  continuous  willingness  to 
serve  his  feUow  merchants  on  matters  pertaining 
to  government  price  control,  in  the  handling  of 
which  he  frequently  placed  the  Association’s 
affairs  above  those  of  his  own  business. 

The  citation  that  accompanied  the  presentation 
of  Mr.  Dnlcan's  medal  drew  attention  to  his 
great  and  unusual  effort  in  ensuring  the  success 
of  the  national  famine  relief  drive  by  his  work 
as  Chairman  of  NRDGA^  committee  on  famine, 
and  recognized  the  added  prestige  which  has 
accrued  to  the  retail  trade  as  a  result  of  his 
achievement. 
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Dirk  Ktiwiirils  of  llir  J.  Hriphl  C.o.  »all>  a  (iiiiiier  iiirt-tinK  of  the 
Smaller  Stores  Division  to  order.  Mr.  Kdwards  is  the  Division’s  ne^\ 
ehuirnian.  With  him.  l.ew  Hahn,  and  Joseph  T.  Meek  of  the  Illinois 
Federation  of  Retail  Seeretaries. 

linlil  aiitl  o(Hs  on  proiltitin”.  Hut  uliat  il  it  isn't.'  \<)ti  have 
iitailf  .t  pool  Imv  aiul  will  take  a  loss;  lit-  has  loiitiiiticil 
to  protltitf  an  at  titlf  that  no  one  wants;  l.ihoi  .nul  inatt  i  ials 
havf  htm  wasttil;  anti  invfiitorits  liavf  lutn  Itnthii  in 
t  reasftl.” 

Rohfi  t  Sfiilfl.  vi(f-|)ifsitlfnt  ol  W.  I'.  (»iani  C.o.,  warned 
that  retailers  nuist  aet  tjuiekly: 

"We  nttisl  httv  the  goods  otn  t  ustotners  want.  We  nutst 
insist  on  an  innnediate  etui  to  the  arhitrarv  allotment  or 
alloeation  ol  gtKuls  in  (juantities  and  assortments  that  are 
not  geared  to  otn  etistomers’  neetls.  We  intist  lie  stne  that 
evervone  ol  otn  stippliers  realizes  that  ;i  llootl  ol  postwai 
tpialitv  gootls  is  alreatlv  long  past  title,  th;tt  otn  ttisttnners 
will  IK)  longer  tolerate  inleiior  stihstittites.  ;intl  that  eonse- 
tpietulv  we  h;ive  nt>  thtiite  htit  tt)  insist  on  \-l  tptalils 
throtigluitit.  We  inttst  he  tlelmite  in  spetilsing  tpialitv 
stantlartls  anti  we  intist  insist  on  rigitl  atlherente  it)  them. 

■‘We  must  get  ;iwav  Iront  extetuletl  ttnninittnem  pt»sitit>ns 
on  non  thnahle  gootls— not  hetanse  we  tlesire  to  rettirn  to  a 
hantl  tti-inotnh  basis  ol  htiving  httt  het;ittse  it  is  in  otn 
t  tistoineis'  inteifst  to  have  ;t  sttMtlv  How  ol  new  gtititls  tont- 
ing  into  out  stoi  t  s.  .\ntl  il  we  t  tit  the  size  ol  intliv  itltial 
Ol  tiers  to  at  toniplish  this,  it  is  not  l)et;iiist‘  we  want  to  tlo  less 
hnsiiiess  hm  hetanse  we  want  to  intitase  oiii  hnsiness.  .\tt 
inannlat  ttirei  t  an  tlo  a  satislattorv  hnsiness  with  .in  over- 
slot  ketl  retailer." 

\'entlt»i  Relalitms.  Dots  this  ptogt.nn  nte.ni  that  the  it  lttilei 
nttist  "get  totigh”  with  his  sti|)plit  t  s?  Xonie  i  t  tailei  s  thonght 
so.  Hill  most  agret'tl  that  the  it;il  job  w.is  one  ol  peisitasion 
.iiitl  toopeiation.  I  lie  nieit  hant’s  inllnt  iitf  nitist  Ik  lelt  not 
onlv  in  the  showioom  lun  wav  h;u  k  on  the  pioihution  line. 
I  hat  wav  the  hunitlation  wotiltl  he  laitl  lot  .i  long  itei  ioil 
ol  smooth  .nul  piolnahle  toopeiation. 

Cooking  tow.n  tl  that  Inttiie.  li  vviii  I).  WOH.  v  itt -|)i  t  sitlent 
ol  Kaiilmantt  Depailmeiit  Stotts  .intl  ih.iitinan  ol  the  \  eti- 
tlor  Relations  (iommitiee.  stit  ssetl  the  mnltial  ht  iteltl  t(» 
it'taileis  anti  vttitlois  ol  the  majoi  piojetts  with  whith  the 
tommittee  has  itttitllv  been  ottii|)ietl:  the  tlialting  of  ;t 
stantlai  tl  tmler  lot  in.  the  propel  timing  ol  apparel  tlelivei- 
ies  ;ttt()itling  to  i  tgitmal  neetls.  anti  the  tletei  niination  ol 


what  tonstitmes  leasonahle  tleliverv  terms  ttntlei  tiornial  I 
toiitlitions. 

However,  notpiestion  ol  nuitual  interest,  and  ttmsetjucnt 
Iv  no  ptissihility  ol  tontpromise,  exists  on  the  snhjett  ot 
iiatle  piattite  tlistonnts.  I  he  t  inient  wave  ol  distount 
thanges,  Mr.  Wolf  saitl,  is  an  .ittempt  hv  the  maimlatttiren 
to  thange  the  terms  of  toiitratts  hv  one-sitletl  action.  It  is 
totallv  nnacceptahle  to  retailers  on  everv  tonnt. 

THE  BUYER 

■Man  ttl  the  Year.  The  tletisioti  that  normal  retailet  inaiiu 
latttirer  relatittnships  nutst  he  it- established  tan  he  iiimlt 
hv  to|)  niaiiagemetit;  hnt  it  is  the  liartl  pressetl  tlepai tniem 
htiver  who  must  put  it  into  operation. 

Che  iatt  that  seartities  will  tontinue  in  some  lines  lout; 
alter  plentiful  suppiv  has  been  re-estahlishetl  in  tttlu  is  lllak^^ 
impossihle  the  estahlishment  ol  a  sttue-witle  ptilitv  hv  sintplt 
dictation  frtnn  the  top.  .Major  Heiijamin  H.  .Nanmi  said: 

"Instead  ol  being  tiellatetl  with  a  hang,  the  seller  s  niarkti 
seems  tlesti tied  tt>  ev  aptirate  gratlnallv,  with  the  trenti  moving 
frtnn  tine  commotlitv  to  atitither.  We  tannot  exjKtt  manti 
lattiirers  and  whttlesalers  to  sottnd  warning  notes  everv  tittit 
the  stippiv  of  .1  tonnnotlitv  begins  to  tatth  np  with  tht 
tlemand.  On  the  tontrarv,  we  must  accept  the  lact  th;it  iiianv 
of  them  mav  trv  to  defer  the  dav  of  reckoning  tip  to  the 
last  moment.” 

"  Che  distortion  ol  |)rite-income  relations,"  saitl  A.  \V. 
/eloniek,  president  of  the  International  Statistical  Htireau. 
"places  a  heavier  burilen  on  votn  buving  staff  than  it  has 
had  to  bear  since  11*20.  It  nutst  get  the  facts  about  the 
price  and  prodnetion  of  individtial  items.  It  must  workout 
its  i)urchasing  policies  tu4  onlv  bv  items  and  resotiKes  but 
bv  price  lines.  It  intist  have  voitr  encouragement  and  sup- 
pot  t  in  lisking  sales  losses  in  some  cases  and  in  htivim; 

( out ageottslv  in  othets.” 


K..  II.  Scull.  \.  \\  .  /clomek.  Colin  uiid  Malcolm  1*.  McNair,  'pcak- 
cr«  at  the  coioeiitioiiA  plaiinitij:  'e^^ion  for  top  iiiaiiajceiiiciit. 

Mam  ice  Spec  lot.  pic  side  tit  ol  the  Hlum  Stole,  in  bis  .id 
dic  >s  on  1  l  adv  to wc  at  met  c  handising.  htid  he.tvK  vi  'tiw 
on  the  btivei  ’s  gic  .ii  ptc  si  in  need  lot  top  managemi ml  s 'U]) 
|)oit  .incl  specilic  gnickmce: 

'  Dniing  lecc  iii  weeks.''  he  said,  ‘'maiiv  More  btivcis  bau 
become  clenioi  .ilizecl.  I  hev  have  bee  it  waiiied  .ig.nnst  bit' 
ing  too  intich,  .mcl  cantioiucl  ag;iinsi  buving  too  little .  I  hr' 
have  been  told  pi  ice  s  mav  dec  le  ase-.  ;incl  ihev  h.ivc  bttii 
told  clelivci  ies  mav  be  disappointing. 

"1  think  it's  ti  tle  we  mack  np  out  minds  and  ttveale'i 


ihein  lull'  ;iiui  Iraiikh  kj  our  Imytrs.  W’c  sliould  hrict  them 
to  oui  oM'i-all  policies,  ami  ue  sliouicl  supjMiri  ihcm  in 
iheir  t-Miuiion  ol  those  policies. 

"It’s  «  isV  lor  a  store  owner  to  straiklle  any  issue,  and  pass 
the  huik;  but  apart  Iroiii  one’s  sanity,  nothing  is  {gained 
1)V  plasuit;  it  sale.’  lor  uissell,  I  tl  lather  he  honestly  wrong 
than  uisiiueielN  tight. 

■  r.intis  toda\  are  hued  with  tough  piohlems,  aiul  they 
(.III  iisi  .ill  the  help  within  our  |)ower  to  give  thetit.  I  hev  ll 
,)|Ht.it(  more  t  llu  tenth  it  the\  h-el  they  base  our  suppiu  t 
III  (ariMiig  out  the  store  huviiig  polities  laiil  tlowii  loi 
ilieiM.  No  de})artnient  lan  he  stronger  than  its  hu\ers.  and  a 
More  is  oiih  a  toilet tioit  ol  tlepartments.” 

Biiver  riaining.  In  short,  it  is  the  htnet  who  will  tarrv  the 
hall.  Ilow  well  etpiippetl  are  toilas’s  husers  tt)  meet  the 
(halleime  ol  totlas’s  t tuitlitioiis?  Urtiatlh  s|)eak.iiig,  thes 
fall  into  two  t  lasses;  thtise  whtt  have  prewar  experieiite  to 
!;tiitle  them,  anti  those  who  have  never  liought  t  xtejit  itt  .1 
Mller's  iiiarkt  t.  lievoiitl  their  immetliate  prtihlem.  whit  It  is 
largelv  one  ol  leaiiting  to  sav  ‘■no’’,  there  lottm  the  niaiiv 
lespotis'ihilities  ol  men  hantlising  in  a  peritxl  t)l  intense  roiii- 
jHtiiion  (lhailes  Ci.  .N’ichols.  exetiitive  v  ice-presitlent  and 
Hfiieral  manager  ol  the  (i.  M.  .McRelvev  (.0.,  ollered  verv 
■.|)etili(  atlvice  (see  page  ‘12)  on  how  to  meet  these  thal- 
Ifiiges. 

|ostph  W.  Dve,  general  merchantlise  manager  ol  Woll  !k- 
Dcssatier,  and  iiewlv -elected  thairmait  of  the  .Men h.Tiitlising 
Division,  reptnted  that  a  sitrvev  in  his  sttne  hatl  |)ointed  up 
the  latk  ot  understantling  atnttng  new  hnvers  ol  the  tech- 
iii(|ueot  operating  in  a  not  inal  niat  ket.  l  o  train  ;inil  letrain 
tltfiii.  wolf  SL-  Dessauer  has  estahlishetl  a  ten  hotii  joh  in 
striu  tioii  toitrse  which  all  hitvers.  a.ssisiaitt  hityers  and  ttiajoi 
(xetiitives  tompletetl  last  spring.  .\  jutiior  exet  ittive  tourse 
ilH  hours)  has  ttow  been  startetl,  atttl  all  “new”  hnvers. 
issisiaiii  blivets  atttl  traittees  will  he  tet|itiretl  to  totttpiete  it. 

VOLUME  .VM)  PROFIT  PRtlSPECT.S 

‘‘Depression’’  tn  ‘‘(Orreclion”?  It  this  year,  thett,  will  see 
prodiictioit  shakittg  tlovvti  ittlo  the  pattertt  set  hv  tttttsuttiet 
demand,  atttl  the  halattce  testoretl  to  tetailer-vetitlot  tela 
tions— what  will  he  the  ellett  ol  the  adjustttiettt  oti  IDlT’s 
retail  nu  i  thatttlisittg  atttl  opet  atittg  restiltsr  Atitl  will  it  he 
accotttplishetl  agaittst  a  hat kgrttittttl  ol  ‘‘dept essioti  ”.  tttes 
siott”  ot  simple  “tottectioti”? 

riiree  t  tottomists  agtt'ftl  that  tetail  ptolits  will  tlet  litii  ; 
they  (lilleretl  as  tt>  how  setioitsiv.  Dr.  Jitles  llatkmatt.  .isso 
iiate  piolessoi  ol  ttotiomits  at  .New  \’ot  k  lltiivetsilv.  was 
'etv  o|>ttmistit ;  Dr.  .Maltohtt  I*.  .MtNait  .  ptolessot  ol  mat 
keting,  ll.nvattl  (iratluate  Sthool  ol  lUisittess  Athninistta 
>i')ii.  was  modetatelv  optititistic;  atttl  .\.  W'.  /elttttiek  saitl  the 
'lux  k  would  he  sevete.  I  he  ptetlit  tioits  sumtnati/ed: 

huKMvx;  We’ve  had  tleptessiotts  helote  attd  we’ll  have 
difiii  .igaiii.  lint  ID  17  is  not  the  tle|)ressiott  veat.  Ativ  re- 
<essioii  wtll  he  modetate  atttl  tempotatv.  lOtal  volimte  will 
he  about  the  same  as  ID  lb.  Xott  tlut  ahle  gootls  vohmte  will 
declitie.  and  textile  pt  ices  will  he  lower,  es|)et  iallv  il  allow¬ 
ance  is  iiiatle  lot  itttprttvetl  tptalitv.  Durable  gootls  |)tices 
will  he  higher  hetause  of  labor  ititreases,  hut  thev  will  have 


Association’s 
Gold  Medal 
For  Service 


The  NRDGA  gold  medal  for  dhttinguished  iter* 
viee  to  retailing  has  been  stniek  for  the  sixth 
and  seventh  times  to  honor  Wade  G.  MeCargo 
(above)  and  Charles  B.  Dulean,  Sr.  (below). 

The  MeCargo  award  was  in  recognition  of  the 
Richmond  merchant's  continuous  willingness  to 
serve  his  fellow  merchants  on  matters  pertaining 
to  government  price  control,  in  the  handling  of 
which  he  frequently  placed  the  .Association’s 
affairs  above  those  of  his  own  business. 

The  citation  that  accompanied  the  presentation 
of  Mr.  Dulcan's  medal  drew  attention  to  his 
great  and  unusual  effort  in  ensuring  the  success 
of  the  national  famine  relief  drive  by  his  work 
as  Chairman  of  NRDG.A’s  committee  on  famine, 
and  recognized  the  added  prestige  which  has 
accrued  to  the  retail  trade  as  a  result  of  his 
achievement. 


started  to  decline  before  1947  ends.  I'lie  price  decline  in 
high-priced  luxury  items  is  almost  finished. 

McNair;  Retail  volume  in  physical  units  will  decline. 
Dollar  volume  will  run  ahead  of  1946  in  the  first  few 
months,  but  will  taper  off  and  the  year’s  total  may  be  less 
than  1946.  Retail  prices  in  many  lines  will  be  lower;  mark- 
downs  will  be  substantial.  Quality  will  improve;  part  of  the 
price  decline  may  take  this  form.  Rigid  wage  structures 
will  make  it  difficult  to  lower  dollar  exjjense  outlays  even 
in  the  face  of  declining  volume.  Size  of  the  average  trans¬ 
action  will  decline;  but  dollar  cost  [x*r  transaction  will  stub- 
Ijornly  resist  adjustment  to  lower  levels,  ancj  the  percentage 
cost  of  doing  business  will  therefore  rise.  .\t  the  same  time 
the  gross  margin  jjercentage  will  be  lower  because  of  mark- 
downs.  Hence  the  percentage  of  operating  profits  to  sales 
will  be  considerably  lower  in  1947.  However,  all  this  is  a 
necessary  re-adjustment  of  prices  and  costs,  and  will  enal)le 
stores  to  buikl  for  the  future  on  a  more  solid  foundation. 

Zelomek:  What  is  coming  next  is  not  a  dip;  it  is  a 
good-sized  decline.  .Sometime  this  year  there  will  begin  a 
substantial  decline  in  production  and  in  prices.  As  com¬ 
pared  with  1939,  production  is  now  ()7  per  cent  higher  and 
wholesale  prices  82  per  cent  Itigher.  In  the  coming  adjust¬ 
ment  production  w’ill  decline  to  a  point  .Sf)  per  cent  liigher 
than  prewar,  and  prices  to  a  point  10  |X‘r  cent  higher  than 
prewar.  By  shortening  their  orders  and  keeping  their  turn¬ 
over  high,  retailers  will  l)e  doing  the  best  thing  for  them¬ 
selves,  their  sources  of  supply  and  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

Most  speakers  believed  that  total  retail  volume  for  1947 
would  not  be  far  off  the  ’46  figure.  Myron  J.  Silbert,  vice- 
president  of  Federated  Department  Stores,  estimated  that 
it  would  increase,  the  rise  (based  on  a  price  level  no  higher 
than  today’s) ,  being  about  10  per  cent  in  the  first  half 
but  declining  to  about  five  per  cent  in  the  second  half.  He 
justified  his  forecast  on  the  basis  of  continued  high  levels 
of  employment,  income  and  demand.  Ral()h  P.  Grant, 
general  manager  of  Ivey’s,  Inc.,  Asheville,  N.  C:.,  told  a 
Smaller  Store  meeting  that  he  expected  higher  volume  in 
the  first  six  months  of  1947.  He  added,  however,  that  the 
rapid  rate  of  increase  in  production  might  prove  to  be-  a 
danger— potential  productive  capacity  being,  he  said,  three 
times  the  capacity  of  the  consumer  market. 

Storm  Cellars.  Many  speakers  were  uneasily  impressed  by 
the  fact  that  the  nation  seems  to  wake  up  every  morning 
wondering  if  the  great  depression  vvill  arrive  today. 

Dr.  McNair  said:  “In  the  past  a  business  depression  was 
something  that  sneaked  up  behind  you  and  clubbed  you 
over  the  head  without  warning,  not  something  that  was 
ushered  in  by  a  fanfare  of  trumpets  from  the  economists, 
seers  and  soothsayers.  But  ...  by  getting  prematurely  wor¬ 
ried  about  a  depression  we  may  well  have  put  the  brakes 
on  inflation  in  time  to  prevent  excesses  that  would  have 
led  to  a  more  serious  crash  later.  Let’s  not  all  break  our 
necks  rushing  for  the  storm  cellar.  Let’s  take  the  longer 
view,  that  this  necessary  readjustment  of  prices  and  costs, 
this  necessary  shift  of  spending  from  non-durable  back  to 
durable  goods,  will  enable  us  to  build  on  a  more  solid 
foundation.” 

(Continued  on  page  36) 
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By  Benjamin  H.  Namm 

Chairman  of  the  Execntive  Committee  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  The  Namm  Store, 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


The  theme  of  the  Convention,  “Dynamic  Distribution  i: 

a  Free  Economy’’,  jx)ints  up  succinctly  the  two  iiiajit 
problems  which  demand  our  attention.  First,  we  must  keep 
distribution  dynamic  in  the  literal  sense  of  keeping  goot's 
moving.  Second,  we  must  see  that  this  process  takes  pbu 


munity,  are  in  a  position  to  supply  the  guidance  needeai 
carry  our  economy  through  this  difficult  period.  Tlu 
because  we  alone  are  in  direct  contact  with  the  publi 
Through  sound  buying  and  selling  policies  we  can  play 
key  role  in  shaping  the  economic  course  of  the  natioa 
Negotiating  the  great  divide  between  a  sellers’  market  a* 
a  buyers’  market  has  always  lieen  a  difficult  uiukitakin 


istribution  in  a  Free  Economy 


The  same  situation  prevailed  in  1920  and  again  in  1937  and 
in  each  case  there  was  a  sharp  recession.  Our  immediate 
|irobleni  in  the  year  ahead  is  to  bridge  the  gap  without  a 
Krious  setback  to  the  nation’s  economy. 

In  tackling  this  job,  we  must  rely  largely  upon  our  own 
jadgment.  We  cannot  expect  manulacturers  and  wholesal¬ 
ers  to  sound  Wifrning  notes  every  time  the  supply  of  a  com¬ 
munity  begins  to  catch  up  with  the  demand.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  must  accept  the  fact  that  many  of  them  may  try  to 
defer  the  day  of  reckoning  up  to  the  last  moment. 

In  the  1920  collapse  many  manufacturers  and  wholesalers 
were  still  raising  prices  while  the  first  wave  of  clearance  sales 
was  sweeping  the  country.  Again,  in  1937,  many  went  on 
to  talk  about  continued  shortages  and  higher  prices  until 
the  day  when  the  bottom  dropf>ed  out  of  the  market. 

Today  the  story  is  somewhat  the  same.  We  retailers,  meet¬ 
ing  the  buying  public  across  the  counter,  know  that  many 
prices  are  already  too  high.  Yet  we  are  still  hearing  tales  of 
“continuing  shortages”  and  talk  of  “higher  prices  to  come." 

We  know,  however,  that  with  continued  high  production, 
most  of  these  shortages  must  soon  come  to  an  end.  Barring 
another  round  of  strikes,  many  of  them  should  be  eliminated 
in  the  near  future.  And  when  that  day  comes,  retailers  must 
not  be  caught  with  large  stocks  of  merchandise,  particularly 
highly-priced,  poorly-styled,  undesirable  merchandise.  ? 

It  seems  unlikely  that  shortages  in  most  lines  of  merchan¬ 
dise  will  disapf>ear  all  at  once.  Instead  of  being  deflated  with 
a  bang,  the  sellers’  market  seems  destined  to  evaporate  grad¬ 
ually,  with  the  trend  moving  from  one  commodity  to  an¬ 
other  as  production  catches  up  with  demand.  In  many 
lines,  the  sellers’  market  is  already  a  thing  of  the  jjast.  “It 
won’t  be  long  now”  for  many  others. 

The  transition  to  a  buyers’  market  will  be  made  easier 
this  time  by  the  fact  that  consumer  income  is  still  at  a  high 
level.  There  appears  to  be  no  rcjtl  danger  that  the  market 
for  quality  merchandise  at  fair  prices  will  diminish.  In  the 
appliance  field  and  many  other  hard  lines,  we  can  count  on 
an  extended  period  of  substantial  sales  before  war-induced 
shortages  can  be  made  up.  In  other  lines,  various  clearance 
sales  appear  to  be  drawing  a  ready  response.  On  the  whole, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  jjeriod  more  favorable  than 
the  present  for  laying  a  wartime  sellers’  market  quietly  to 
rest,  without  major  dislocations.  In  other  words,  there  is  no 
cause  for  alarm. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  consuming  public  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  face  the  fact  that  wages  have  risen  more  than  50 
per  cent  since  1 940.  As  Bernard  Baruch  so  clearly  told  our 
government  leaders,  “Let’s  stop  bunking  the  public  by  say¬ 
ing  that  wage  increases  can  be  granted  without  increases  in 
price  levels  1” 

We  retailers  do  not  fear  a  buyers’  market.  It  is  what  we 
have  been  looking  for.  It  is  the  only  kind  of  market  in 
which  we  can  give  the  public  the  maximum  benefit  of  our 
services.  Only  when  goods  are  plentiful  can  we  see  that  the 
consumer  gets  the  l>est  possible  product  at  the  lowest  possi¬ 


ble  price.  The  customer  has  always  been  our  boss  and  we 
are  glad  to  welcome  him,  or  rather, her,  back  to  that  proper 
relationship  once  again. 

T'he  desire  for  a  return  to  a  buyers’  market  was  the  basis 
of  our  fight  against  the  OPA.  We  were  never  against  price 
controls  as  an  emergency  measure.  Retailers  had  been  vol¬ 
untarily  cooperating  to  keep  prices  down  before  OP.'V  was 
ever  heard  of.  But  it  became  obvious  to  us,  in  trying  to  buy 
merchandise  for  our  customers,  that  faulty  administration  of 
price  controls  by  OPA  was  throttling  production.  .And  we 
know  from  years  of  exjjerience  that  we  must  have  pro¬ 
duction,  and  plenty  of  it,  in  order  to  buy  and  sell  goods 
at  reasonable  prices. 

We  can  all  be  justly  proud  of  the  fight  that  our  Associa¬ 
tion  made  to  relieve  the  strangehold  which  maladministered 
price  controls  were  exerting  on  our  economy.  It  was  a  fight 
not  only  for  ourselves  but  also  for  our  customers  and  our 
suppliers.  Retailers  were  making  ample  profits  under  price 
control.  But  we  knew  that  reputable  manufacturers  were 
being  forced  out  of  production  while  thousands  of  “Johnnies- 
come-lately”  were  being  permitted  to  sell  inferior,  ersatz 
goods  at  higher  prices.  And  we  knew  that  our  customers, 
the  public,  were  getting  a  raw  deal.  As  Wendell  Willkie 
said;— “Only  the  productive  can  be  strong  and  only  the 
strong  can  be  free.” 

So  much  for  the  problem  of  keeping  distribution  dynamic. 
It  is,  after  all,  a  matter  with  which  we  are  professionally 
qualified  to  deal  and  Tam  confident  of  our  ability  to  do  so. 
Personally,  I  am  considerably  more  concerned  about  the 
second  problem,  that  of  preserving  our  free  economy. 

Despite  the  encouraging  results  of  the  recent  elections, 
we  must  face  the  fact  that  much  of  the  traditional  confidence 
of  the  .American  people  in  the  free  enterprise  system  has 
been  shaken.  The  minds  of  a  large  segment  of  the  public 
have  lx;en  poisoned  against  private  business  and  business¬ 
men  by  distortions,  lies  and  phony  economics.  Public  opin¬ 
ion  polls  show  clearly  that  years  of  anti-business  propaganda 
from  government  and  labor  sources  have  had  telling  effect. 
Repairing  this  damage  will  be  a  difficult,  long  range  task. 

The  trends  of  public  thought  change  slowly.  Dangerous 
misconceptions  about  business  and  businessmen  have  been 
built  up  by  years  of  propaganda.  In  the  recent  elections, 
most  of  the  people  did  not  cast  their  votes  FOR  private  busi¬ 
ness.  They  voted  AGAINST  government  bungling. 

■Several  polls  have  disclosed  that  the  public  has  an  un¬ 
flattering  opinion  of  the  motives  of  private  business.  Many 
people  are  convinced  that  businessmen  are  predominantly 
greedy.  One  survey  showed  that  a  majority  of  the  people 
queried  believed  that  businessmen  opposed  OPA  because 
they  wanted  to  make  more  money.  They  also  thought  most 
manufacturers  fought  price  control  because  it  prevented 
them  from  piling  up  excessive  profits. 

Another  poll  showed  that,  among  consumers  and  workers, 
the  majority  refused  to  believe  that  the  management  and 
owners  of  business  would  improve  wages  and  working  con- 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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^l.llU•ll  lo  ilcrliiic  iu  toK*  1917  fiuK.  1  lu-  pi  itc  (U  <  liiu  iii 
lii;^li-|)i  ii  1(1  lii\m\  items  is  almost  liiiished. 

M(  N  MIC  Retail  volume  in  |)livsi(al  imils  will  tlediiie. 
Dollar  vohimt*  will  iim  ahead  ol  I'.llti  in  the  Inst  lew 
months,  hnt  will  taper  oil  .ittd  the  veai's  total  mav  he  less 
thati  19  It).  Retail  pi  iies  iti  inativ  lines  will  he  lowei :  mat  k 
downs  will  he  snhst.niiial.  (hialitv  will  impiove;  |)ait  ol  the 
piiie  decline  mav  take  this  lorm.  Rii;id  w.me  sii  minus 
will  make  it  diilKtilt  to  lovvci  dollai  expense  ontlavs  even 
in  the  l.ne  ol  dec  linin'^  vohnne.  Si/e  ol  the  .ivei.i^e  tt.ins 
.n  t  loll  will  (le(  line:  Inn  dollai  (  osi  per  1 1 .nis.n  t  ion  will  si  nh 
hornlv  resist  .idjiisimenl  to  lower  levels,  .nid  the  peiieiilas^e 
( osi  ol  doini;  hnsiness  w  ill  iheieloie  i  ise.  \i  the  s.niie  lime 
the  iiioss  mainin  peici  in.i^^e  will  he  lower  he(.iiise  ol  mark 
downs.  IhlUe  ihe  peiaelll.l'^e  ol  opel.ilini;  piohls  lo  s.iles 
will  he  ( onsidei  .ihiv  lowa  r  in  19  17.  llowt  vei  .  .ill  this  is  .i 
ne(  ess.n  V  i  e  .id  just  mein  ol  prices  .nid  cosls.  .ind  will  en.ihle 
stores  to  hnild  lor  ihe  Ininre  on  .i  more  solid  loimdalioii. 

/momik:  What  is  lomim^  luxi  is  not  .i  dij);  it  is  .i 
i;ood  si/ed  decline.  Sometime  this  veai  iheie  will  he<.^in  ,i 
siihst.iniial  dec  line  in  piochiciion  .incl  in  pi  ices.  \s  com 
|)arecl  with  I9.‘)9.  procinciion  is  now  h7  per  ccni  hi<_;hei  .mcl 
wholesale  |)ri(es  S2  per  cent  hitcher.  In  the  coinimt  adjust 
ineiit  |>idchiction  will  dec  line  lo  .i  poini  .la  |)ei  c  eni  liiLthei 
ih.in  piew;n.  .mcl  pines  to  .i  |)oim  HI  pet  cent  hi!.;her  th.in 
|)ic'w;ir.  Rv  shoiienint;  their  orders  .mcl  keepini^  their  inrii 
over  hii.;h.  retailers  will  he  cloinvt  ihe  hesi  ihm<;  lor  them 
selves,  their  soinces  ol  snppiv  .mcl  the  economv  as  .i  whole 

Most  speakeis  helieved  that  total  retail  voinnie  lor  1917 
would  not  he  lar  oil  the  'Hi  li‘4nic.  Mvion  |.  Silheri.  vice 
|)resiclent  ol  l-ederated  Deiiaitnieni  Stores,  esimiaiecl  that 
It  would  me  tease,  the  rise  (hased  on  .i  price  level  no  hiithei 
than  today’s),  bein»  ahont  1(1  pet  cent  in  the  Inst  hall 
hnt  cleclininn  to  ahont  live-  pet  cent  in  the  second  hall,  lie 
jnstilied  his  loicc;isi  on  the  basis  ol  coniimiecl  hi<;h  levels 
ol  emplovment.  income  .mcl  demand.  R.il|)h  1’.  (.rant, 
ijeneral  manai^er  ol  Ivev’s.  Im..  Vsheville.  \.  (  ..  told  .i 
Smaller  Store  nieelinu  that  he  exi'iected  hiithei  vohnne  in 
the  Inst  six  months  ol  MM/,  lie  .nlded.  however,  that  the 
ra|)id  late  ol  iiicie.ise  in  piochiciion  mi”ht  prove  to  he  a 
(lan<>et— potential  piochutive  capaciiv  heiiii;.  he  said.  llnee 
limes  the  capaciiv  ol  the  consumer  maiket. 

.Storm  C.ellars.  M.niv  speakers  weie  nneasilv  impressed  hv 
the  fact  that  the  nation  seems  to  wake  np  eveiv  morning 
wondei  ing  il  the  great  clepiession  will  .n  i  ive  todav. 

Dr.  McNair  said:  ‘In  the  past  .i  hnsiness  clepiession  was 
something  that  snc  ;ikecl  np  hehiiid  von  .mcl  c  Inhhecl  von 
ovei  the  head  wilhoni  waining.  noi  sonielhing  that  was 
nshc'ied  in  hv  ;i  l.mhne  ol  irimi|)ets  hoin  the  econoimsis. 
seels  .nicl  soolhsaveis.  Rm  .  .  .  hv  gelling  preinatnielv  woi- 
ried  ahont  .i  depression  we  mav  well  have  put  the  hiakes 
on  nillalion  in  time  to  |)ievem  excesses  that  wonlcl  have 
led  to  ;i  mole  serious  crash  lalei.  let’s  not  all  hic;ik  out 
necks  rushing  lor  the  storm  cellai.  Let’s  take  the  longei 
view,  that  this  ncccssaiv  ie;icl)nsinic  ni  ol  |)iices  and  costs, 
this  tiecessaiv  shilt  ol  spending  liom  non  chn.ihle  hack  to 
dnuihle  goods,  will  en.ihle  ns  to  hnild  on  .i  more  solid 
lonndaticjn.’' 
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By  Benjumiii  H.  Namm 

Lliairniiiii  of  the  Execulive  (aiinniittee  of  the 
Nutioiiul  Retail  Dry  (ioocis  .Assoriation,  and 
Rliairmaii  of  the  Hoard,  The  .Naiiiiii  Store. 

Hrookivn.  N.  Y. 

theme  ol  the  (amveniion.  "Dvnamic  Disli ihiiiioii : 
*a  Flee  Kconomv”.  points  np  snccinctlv  the  two  iiiaji 
})rohlems  which  demand  onr  attention.  I’iist,  we  must  kec 
clistrihntion  dynamic  in  the  liteial  sense  ol  keeping  gcxxl) 
moving.  .Second,  we  innst  see  that  this  |)i()(ess  takes  place 
in  a  hee  economv— hecanse  there  can  he  no  dvnaiiiics  in 
controlled  economv  .  Disti  ihiition,  along  with  evervtliin. 
else,  l.'ecomes  static  and  enslaved. 

In  1917.  we  lace  the  immediate  prohlem  ol  recoiivciiin. 
clistrihntion  lo  a  peace  time  basis.  Inc  t  e  ased  |)iochi(ii'i 
din  ing  1917  is  honiicl  to  hi  ing  maiked  c  hanges  in  the  liasu 
pattern  ol  distribution.  Shortages,  inlerioi  mere  haiulisc  .hi 
rising  pi  ices  will  he  l  eplaced  by  more  adecpiaie  stocks  anti 
.issoriments.  I’rices  will  hear  a  more  reasonable  relation'll' 
to  the  cpialilv  ol  the  goods  olleic’d  and  to  the  t  iistoiiiers 
:ihililv  lo  pav. 

Fllec  ting  this  transiiion  wiihont  sititaining  damagitig  ;i 
venloi  v  losses  will  ptovide  a  real  lest  ol  onr  ahiliiv  as  retail 
els.  W'e,  moic'  than  anv  othei  segment  ol  the  hnsiness  <<Hi 
nnmitv,  ate  in  a  position  to  snppiv  the  gnidante  luetlccL 
cairv  onr  econoniv  ihrongh  this  diilicnlt  period.  II"' 
hecanse  we  alone  are  in  cliiect  contact  with  the  pul'li 
Ihrongh  sottnd  hnving  and  selling  |!olicies  we  can  plav 
kev  role  in  shaping  the  economic  contse  of  the  nation. 

Negotiating  the  gteal  div  ide  between  a  sellers’  ni.irket  .i" 
a  blivets'  maiket  has  alwavs  been  a  difficult  nndertakin'- 
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llic^aini  MUiadoii  i>iv\ailcil  in  11)20  .11  id  a^a in  in  and 
in  each  laM’  tlu  if  was  a  sliai  p  it  iission.  Oin  ininiccliali- 
problem  m  ilit  \cai  ahead  is  lo  Inidge  the  i;a|i  without  a 
serious  setback  tii  the  nation’s  economy. 

Ill  tackling  this  job,  we  iinist  leh  latgeh  tijion  oni  own 
judgiiient.  W'e  cannot  expect  niannlactnic  is  and  wholesal¬ 
ers  to  sound  warning  notes  every  time  the  supply  ol  a  eom- 
nuinity  begins  to  catch  up  with  the  demand.  On  the  ccm 
trarv,  we  must  accept  the  but  that  many  ol  them  nia\  try  to 
defer  the  clay  of  reckoning  up  to  the  last  moment. 

In  the  11)20  collapse  many  mannlactnrers  and  wholesalers 
were  still  raising  prices  while  the  first  wave  of  c  learancc  sales 
was  sweeping  the  coiintry.  Again,  in  11)157,  nian\  went  on 
to  talk  about  ccmtintied  shortages  and  higher  prices  tintil 
the  day  when  the  bottom  drojiped  out  of  the  market. 

Tcxlay  the  story  is  somewhat  the  same.  We  retailers,  meet¬ 
ing  the  buying  public  across  the  counter,  know  that  many 
prices  are  already  too  high.  Vet  we  are  still  hearing  tales  ol 
“continuing  shortages”  and  talk  ol  ‘‘higher  prices  to  cotne.” 

We  ktiow,  however,  that  with  continued  high  production, 
most  of  these  shortages  nuist  soc»n  come  to  an  end.  ifarring 
another  round  of  strikes,  manv  ol  them  should  be  eliminated 
in  the  near  lutiire.  .\ntl  wheti  that  tlav  comes,  retailers  nuist 
not  he  caught  with  large  stocks  ol  merchandise,  |>artic ularh 
highly-priced,  poorly-styled,  undesirable  merchandise. 

It  seems  unlikely  that  shortages  in  most  lines  ol  merchan¬ 
dise  will  clisappc*ar  all  at  once.  Instead  of  being  dellated  with 
a  bang,  the  sellers’  market  seems  destined  to  evaporate  grad¬ 
ually,  with  the  trend  moving  from  one  commoditv  to  an¬ 
other  as  piothiction  catches  up  with  demand.  In  manv 
lines,  the  sellers’  market  is  alreadv  a  thing  ol  the  past.  “It 
won’t  be  long  now”  for  mativ  cjthers. 

The  transition  to  a  btiyers’  market  will  be  made  easier 
this  time  by  the  but  that  consumer  income  is  still  at  a  high 
level,  riiere  ajipears  ici  be  no  real  clanger  that  the  market 
for  (|uality  merc  handise  at  fair  pi  ices  will  diminish.  In  the 
appliance  held  and  manv  other  hard  lines,  we  can  count  on 
an  extended  period  of  substantial  sales  before  war-itithiccd 
shortages  can  be  made  up.  In  othei  lines,  variotis  clearance 
sales  ap|)ear  lo  be  drawing  a  rcadv  response.  On  the  whole, 
it  would  be  diflictilt  lo  Imcl  a  period  more  favorable  than 
the  |)resent  lor  laving  a  wartime  sellers’  market  cpiietlv  to 
rest,  without  major  dislocations.  In  other  words,  there  is  no 
cause  lor  alarm. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cc^nsuming  public  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  lace  the  lact  that  wages  have  risen  more  than  50 
I>er  cent  since  lOlO.  .\s  Hernard  Baruch  so  clearly  told  our 
government  leaders,  “Let’s  stop  bunking  the  public  bv  say¬ 
ing  that  wage  increases  can  be  granted  without  increases  in 
price  levels!” 

'\e  retailers  do  not  fear  a  buvers’  market.  It  is  what  we 
have  l)een  looking  for.  It  is  the  only  kind  of  market  in 
"hich  we  cati  give  the  public  the  maximum  benefit  of  our 
'^rvices.  Only  when  goods  are  plentiful  can  we  see  that  the 
consunier  ge  ts  the  best  possible  jiroduct  at  the  lowest  ]M)ssi- 


ble  pi  ice.  1  he  customer  has  always  been  our  boss  and  we 
.ire  glad  to  we  lcome  him,  or  rathei  .her,  back  to  that  projHi 
lelatioiiship  once  again. 

I  he  desire  lor  a  return  to  a  buyers’  market  was  the  basis 
ol  our  light  against  the  Ol'A.  We  were  never  against  price 
ciiiitiols  .IS  .111  emergency  measure.  Retailers  had  been  vol- 
iintarilv  cooperating  to  keeji  prices  down  beloie  ()l*\  was 
e  ver  heaicl  ol.  But  it  became  obvious  to  us,  in  trving  lo  buy 
merchandise-  lor  our  customers,  that  laulty  achninistratiou  ol 
price  controls  b\  Ol’.V  was  throttling  production.  .\ncl  we 
know  Iroin  vears  ol  experience  that  we  must  have  pio- 
chiction,  and  jileiity  ol  it,  in  order  tc»  buy  and  sell  goods 
at  reasonable  prices. 

W'e  can  all  be  justly  proud  of  the  light  that  our  Associa¬ 
tion  made  to  relieve  the  strangehold  which  maladministered 
|)rice  controls  were  exerting  on  our  economy.  It  was  a  fight 
not  onlv  for  ourselves  but  alscs  for  our  customers  and  our 
suppliers.  Retailers  were  making  ample  profits  under  price 
control.  But  we  knew  that  reputable  manufacturers  were 
being  forced  out  of  production  while  thousands  of  “Johnnies- 
come-lately”  were  being  permitted  to  sell  inferior,  ersatz 
goods  at  higher  prices.  .And  we  knew  that  our  customers, 
the  public,  were  getting  a  raw  deal.  .As  Wendell  Willkie 
said;— “Onlv  the  productive  can  be  strong  aticl  only  the 
strong  can  be  free.” 

So  much  lor  the  problem  of  keeping  distribution  dynamic. 
It  is,  after  all,  a  matter  with  which  we  are  prolessionally 
cpialified  to  deal  and  I  am  confident  of  our  ability  to  do  so. 
I’ersonalh,  I  am  considerably  more  concerned  about  the 
second  pioblem,  that  of  preserving  our  Iree  economy. 

Despite  the  encotiraging  results  of  the  recent  elections, 
we  must  lace  the  fact  that  much  of  the  traditional  confidence 
ol  the  .Xmerican  |KC)ple  in  the  free  enterprise  system  has 
been  shaken.  The  minds  of  a  large  segment  of  the  public 
have  been  poisoned  against  private  business  and  business¬ 
men  b\  distortions,  lies  and  photiy  economics.  I’ublic  opin¬ 
ion  jjolls  show  clearly  that  years  of  anti-business  pro|>aganda 
from  government  and  labor  sources  have-  had  telling  elfect. 
Repairing  this  damage  will  be  a  dilhcult,  long  range  task. 

The  trends  of  public  thought  change  slowlv.  Dangerous 
misconceptions  about  btisiiiess  and  businessmen  have  been 
built  u|)  b\  years  of  propaganda.  In  the  rt'cent  elections, 
most  ol  the  people  did  not  cast  their  votes  I'OJi  private  busi¬ 
ness.  riiev  voted  KiAlXST  government  bungling. 

Several  polls  have  disclosed  that  the  public  has  ati  iiti- 
llatteriiig  opinioti  of  the  motives  of  private  business.  Mans 
people  are  convinced  that  businessmen  arc  prc'clominantly 
greedv.  One  survey  showed  that  a  majority  ol  the  people 
cpieried  believed  that  btisinessmen  opposed  ()1*.A  because 
thev  wanted  to  make  more  money.  I  hey  also  thotight  most 
manufacturers  fought  price  control  because  it  prevented 
them  Irom  piling  up  excessive  profits. 

■Another  poll  showed  that,  among  constimers  and  workers, 
the  majority  reliised  to  believe  that  the  management  and 
owners  of  business  would  improve  wages  and  working  con- 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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diiions  unless  they  were  forced  to  do  so. 

Last  simuiier  the  Los  Angeles  .Merchants  and  Manufac¬ 
turers  .\sst)ciation  made  a  survey.  It  revealed  that  most  of 
the  people  queried  thought  that  half  of  the  customer  s  dol¬ 
lar  was  retained  as  net  prolit.  .\  third  of  these  people 
thought  that  the  net  profit  was  as  high  as  75  per  cent. 
(Actuallv,  department  stores’  net  profit  has  been  less  than 
five  per  cent  of  the  customer’s  dollar  through  the  years.) 

.\nother  jk)11  reflected  a  general  belief  that  labor  received 
for  its  efforts  only  a  third  of  what  management  and  stock¬ 
holders  received  for  their  contributions  to  the  business. 

As  we  all  know,  people  act  on  their  beliefs.  It  makes 
no  difference  whether  the  beliefs  they  hold  are  true  or  lalse. 
The  man  who  is  color-blind  is  acting  in  good  faith  when 
he  mistakes  the  red  traffic  light  for  the  green.  But  he  lates 
a  smash-up  just  the  same. 

This  kind  of  economic  color-blindness  is  the  gravest  danger 
we  face  today.  Actually,  it  is  only  one  step  removed  from 
out-and-out  socialism.  I  know  that  if  I  were  convinced  that 
businessmen  were  predominantly  greedy,  if  I  thought  that 
business  took  for  its  net  profit  50  cents  out  of  every  dollar 
I  spent,  and  if  I  thought  that  the  management  and  owners 
of  business  got  75  cents  for  every  25  cents  paid  to  the 
workers.  I’d  l)e  a  socialist  of  the  first  order. 

Fortunately,  the  public  mind  moves  slowly.  I  hese  color¬ 
blind  ideas  have  not  yet  swept  the  country.  Nevertheless, 
they  are  working  on  pid)lic  opinion  like  yeast  in  a  loaf  of 
bread.  Unless  these  misconceptions  are  soon  (orrected, 
there  is  likely  to  be  a  sharp  rise  in  the  nundter  of  collectiv¬ 
ists  among  our  people. 

Some  far-sighted  business  organizations  have  already  rec¬ 
ognized  this  situation  and  are  attempting  to  meet  it.  They 
have  launched  intensive  educational  programs  to  raise  the 
economic  literacy  of  their  employees  and  their  plant  com¬ 
munities.  Many  of  these  campaigns  are  showing  excellent 
results.  But  they  are  not  enough.  If  we  are  to  succeed,  all 
business  organizations  must  accept  the  responsibility  of  be¬ 
coming  an  effective  educational  force  in  their  respective 
communities. 

.\s  representatives  of  an  important  segment  of  the  nation’s 
economy,  we  retailers  must  recognize  that  a  large  share  of 
the  responsibility  for  this  educational  job  falls  upon  our 
shoulders.  One  of  our  most  pressing  problems,  both  as  a 
national  organization  and  as  individual  retailers,  is  to  find 
effective  ways  and  means  of  discharging  this  responsibility. 
VV’e  cannot  expect  p>oliticians,  economists  or  even  trade  asso¬ 
ciations  to  save  the  free  economy  for  us.  It  is  a  job  which 
calls  for  vigorous  action  on  the  part  of  each  and  every  one 
of  us. 

.\pproximately  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  our  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  took  a  wise  and  far-sighted 
step.  The  rise  in  retail  prices  during  the  inflation  which 
followed  World  War  I  had  resulted  in  great  public  resent¬ 
ment  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  prosecute  a  number  of 


prominent  retailers  lor  alleged  proliteering.  Retailers,  lieinj 
the  only  ones  with  whom  the  public  came  in  contact,  natur¬ 
ally  were  made  the  “goat”,  .\ccordingly,  our  Board  of  Dj. 
rectors  decided  that  our  trade  should  never  again  In;  in  a 
position  where  no  one  but  the  stores  and  the  .Kssodation 
itself  knew  the  facts  about  distributitig  goods.  In  order  to 
have  an  outside,  disinterested  agency  of  unquestioned  stand¬ 
ing  which  would  know  all  the  facts,  the  Bureau  of  Business 
Research  of  the  Harvard  School  of  Busittess  was  asked  to 
make  a  yearly  study  of  all  of  our  essential  operating  figures. 

Every  retailer  recognizes  the  value  of  this  yearly  study  as 
a  yardstick  for  comparison  of  his  own  with  other  operations. 
But  1  wonder  how  many  appreciate  the  pultlic  relations  job 
which  these  reports  have  done  in  prov  itling  an  independent 
audit  of  our  figures,  which  was  the  primary  oltjective  that 
our  Board  of  Directors  had  in  mind. 

Lhis  action,  taken  so  long  ago  that  many  of  us  have 
forgotten  the  reasons  which  prompted  it,  was  a  long' stride; 
in  the  right  direction— a  direction  which  we  must  pursue' 
still  further  today.  These  annual  studies  provide  a  clear 
picture  of  our  business  for  government  officials,  economists 
and  educators.  But  we  need  more  than  that.  We  need  a 
better  understanding  of  retailing  by  our  emplovees,  our 
(  ustomers  and  the  people  in  our  communities.  If  we  can 
develop  such  an  understanding,  we  shall  have  made  a  price¬ 
less  contribution  toward  keeping  our  economy  free. 

It  is  said  that  to  define  a  problem  is  to  take  a  long  step 
toward  its  solution.  It  so,  we  have  made  such  a  step  in 
selecting  “Dynamic  Distribution  in  a  Free  Econoniv”  as  the 
theme  of  this  Convention.  To  keep  distribution  dvnamic 
and  to  keep  our  economy  free— these  are  surely  worthwhile 
objectives  for  our  activities  during  the  coming  vear. 

The  National  Retail  Drv  (ioods  .Association  shoidd.  and 
will,  I  believe,  promulgate  an  aggressive  public  relations 
campaign  to  tell  the  real  story  of  retail  distribution  to  the 
-American  public  during  1947.  Retail  stores,  individuallv 
and  in  .small  groups,  should  simultaneouslv  give  forceful 
expression  to  this  program,  in  whole  or  in  part,  at  the  com¬ 
munity  level. 

In  that  direction  lies  great  hope  for  the  kind  of  prosperitv 
and  security  that  only  a  free  people,  aroused  and  deter¬ 
mined,  can  hope  to  attain. 
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Another  disabled  veteran  who  has  tamed  his  hand  to  retailing. 
This  apprentice  upholsterer  has  realised  a  war-bom  ambition 
in  learning  the  trade  at  Stem  Brothers,  New  York. 


This  ex-Marine  has  had  little  difficulty  in  proving  his  right 
to  a  place  in  the  Hearns  executive  training  program.  Favorable 
^tore  conditions  minimize  his  tropical  fever  disability. 


One  ol  the  National  Service  Fuiul  ol  the 

Disabled  American  Veterans  has  been  to  acquaint 
business  men  with  the  employment  possibilities  lor 
veterans  who  have  sutfered  service  injuries  and  dis- 
abilities.  I  heir  exhibit  at  the  NRDGA  Convention, 
which  was  arranged  by  the  Association’s  V’eterans’ 
Advisory  Bureau,  was  part  of  the  program  to  place 
these  veterans  in  retailing. 

Conditions  in  retail  stores  are  often  more  desirable 
than  industrial  spots  when  a  man  has  to  favor  some 
disability.  .\nd  the  store  is  well  repaid  for  whate\er 
effort  is  involved  in  studying  how  best  to  make  use  of 
these  veterans’  skills  and  aptitudes. 


Disabled  Veterans 
Find  Their  Place 
in  Retailing 


Six  veterans  wth  service  connected  injuries  train  as  apprentice 
tailors  at  Saks  Fifth  Avenue.  Two  have  switched  from  more 
strenuous  trades,  and  all  are  making  excellent  progress. 


From  his  prewar  position  as  bookkeeper  to  Assistant  Controller 
at  .Arnold  Constable’s  is  the  enviable  record  of  Melvin  Seigel 
since  his  return  from  war  service  that  cost  him  the  loss  of  a  leg. 
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By  Charles  G.  Nichols 

Executive  Vice  President  and  General  Manager, 
The  G.  M.  McKelvey  Co.,  Youngstovkn,  Ohio 


r^HlS  is  a  subject  that  every  iiierchaiit  in  America  is  con 
cerned  about  today.  I  think  the  best  way  to  attack  this 
problem  is  to  segregate  the  i)uyers  Ity  groups. 

Group  I  consists  of  seasonetl,  experienced  buyers  who 
were  successful  long  before  the  war. 

Group  II  consists  of  younger  buyers  who  left  to  serve  in 
the  armed  forces  and  who  now  have  returned  to  their  buy 
ing  posts. 

Group  III  consists  of  men  and  women  who  have  had  no 
experience  in  the  market  except  war-time  experience. 

Group  IV  consists  of  those  who  have  just  recently  been 
made  buyers  or  will  become  buyers  in  the  next  few  months. 

CiROUP  I.  What  are  the  recon\ersion  problems  con¬ 
fronting  the  seasoned  buyer  of  long  experience? 

1.  He  must  regain  a  sane  jxjrspective  of  his  store’s  position 
in  the  community,  of  his  competition,  his  customer  relation¬ 
ship,  his  market  alfiliations  and  his  future  goals. 

2.  He  must  realize  that  “open-to-buy  figures”  will  again 
play  an  important  role  in  his  operation. 

3.  He  must  face  the  fact  that  even  though  he  has  enjoyed 
the  greatest  sales  volume  in  his  career,  he  has  accomplished 
this  result  with  the  most  unbalanced  stocks  jx)ssible.  So  he 
will  have  to  again  concentrate  on  balanced  stocks. 

4.  He  must  realize  that  unit  control  and  classification 
systems,  which  could  not  function  during  the  war  because  of 
uncertain  deliveries,  no  re-orders,  limited  quantities  and 
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(piota  basis  of  distribution  by  manufacturers,  will  once  again 
play  an  important  role  in  his  operation. 

5.  He  must  realize  his  obligations  to  those  manulaciurers 
who  down  through  the  years  have  served  his  company  well. 
He  must  recognize  those  loyal  manufacturers  who  during 
the  w'ar  years  supplied  him  with  goods  under  ihe  most  diffi¬ 
cult  conditions.  He  must  at  all  times  be  a  mutual  part\ 
to  good  manufacturer-retailer  relationships. 

().  He  must  realize  that  no  longer  will  goods  he  taken 
away  from  him  by  his  customers.  He  must  again  become  a 
seller,  a  promoter,  not  just  a  purchaser  in  the  wholesale 
market.  He  will  seek  and  gladly  use  all  the  promotional 
material  manufacturers  can  supply,  if  it  will  help  him  pro¬ 
duce  sales.  However,  he  will  not  buy  advertising  in  order 
to  get  goods. 

7.  He  will  insist  that  his  cash  discount  position  be  main¬ 
tained  and  will  make  certain  that  cash  discounts  eliminated 
by  manufacturers  during  the  war  years  are  reinstated. 

8.  He  will  be  extremely  expense-conscious  because  a  good 
exjx'iise’  jx'rcentage  assures  greater  profits.  The  oUl  time 
buyer  knows  from  experience  that  expenses  were  out  of 
control  during  the  war  years  and  must  be  brought  back  into 
line. 

9.  He  will  forever  end  the  practice  of  manufacturers  bu\- 
ing  his  goods  for  him.  He  will  resume  the  right  to  select  his 
own  goods  in  his  own  quantities.  He  will  not  accept  allot¬ 
ments  of  goods  because  there  is  no  necessity  for  an  allot¬ 
ment  basis  in  a  system  of  free  enterprise.  He  will  specify 
definite  delivery  dates  based  on  good  sound  timing.  He  will 
have  resjiect  for  turnover,  for  profit,  for  clean  stock  opera¬ 
tion  because  once  again  he’ll  be  in  charge  of  his  own  dcstinv. 

GROUP  II.  Buyers  who  served  in  the  armed  forces  are  in 
a  class  by  themselves: 
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1.  Their  rather  limited  pre-war  buying  expeiience  was 
interrupted  by  their  service  in  the  armed  forces.  I'liose  who 
returned  to  their  former  buying  positions  suddenly  were 
(onfronted  with  inventory  control,  OP.\  pricing  regulations, 
allotments,  quotas,  nylon  hosiery  lines,  no  white  shirts,  and 
no  men’s  suits. 
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2.  In  addition  to  adjusting  their  personal  lises  they  must 
literally  lx;gin  all  over  again  as  buyers.  They  have  to  realize 
that  ordinary  sales  volume  jumped  to  astronomical  figures 
almost  over-night  and  they  have  got  to  hold  and  increase 
these  figures  if  possible. 


3.  They  must  realize  that  there  are  many  new  manufac¬ 
turers  in  all  fields  and  these  makers  and  their  products  must 
be  shopped  and  studied  so  that  no  good  new  resources  are 
overlooked. 

4.  These  buyers  must  realize  that  the  only  basis  they  have 
for  balancing  a  stock  is  their  own  memory  and  perhaps  unit 
control  records  that  are  four  or  five  years  old.  By  careful 
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Experience  to  1947  Market  Conditions 


analysis  they  must  estiiuaie  as  nearly  as  jxjssihle  what  a  bal¬ 
anced  stock  should  be  on  the  basis  of  today’s  volume. 

5.  They  must  realize  that  a  buyer  is  just  what  the  name 
implies.  He  and  he  alone,  must  decide  whether  he  likes 
vertical  set-ups,  allotments,  quotas,  national  advertising  paid 
for  bv  him  and  many  other  war-born  market  rules. 

6.  They  must  realize  that  .America’s  markets  have  ex¬ 
panded  in  the  past  five  years  and  they  must  make  themselves 
known  to  the  mamdacturers  in  Los  Angeles.  St.  Loins, 
Chicago,  Dallas,  Texas,  as  well  as  in  New  York. 

7.  They  must  be  considerate  of  the  oiies  who  carried  on 
for  them  while  they  weie  in  the  armed  services.  Many  good 
resources  were  developed  by  assistants  in  the  last  five  years 
and  nothing  should  be  done  to  upset  these  valuable  contacts. 

8.  riiese  buyers  must  turn  their  attention  to  definite 
price  lines  when  purchasing  goods.  Lhey  returned  to  a  mass 
of  unrelated  price  lines  caused  by  ()P.\  pre-ticketed  goods, 
and  unusual  percentages  used  in  the  marking  of  goods.  One 
of  the  major  jobs  facing  all  buyers  is  to  get  goods  marked 
into  a  definite  price  line  structure. 

9.  riiese  buyers  should  have  conlidence  in  their  suppliers, 
Ixcause  a  good  manufacturer  is  always  willing  to  go  out  of 
his  was  to  help  a  buyer  do  a  better  job.  To  these  buyers  I 
reiterate:  lie  o-  buyer,  buy  only  what  you  know  you  can 
"loundlv  sell  at  a  profit,  stand  up  for  your  rights  on  delivery 
dates,  terms  and  (jualitv.  and  son’ll  come  through  svith 
Using  colors,  j 

GROUP  III.  This  group  is  made  up  of  those  who  have 
Ixcome  buyers  since  1941. 

1.  7'hese  buyers  must  realize  that  for  the  past  four  or 
five  years  they  have  been  told  by  the  manufacturers  what 
they  could  buy,  the  quantity,  the  delivery  date,  and  at  svhat 
OPA  price. 

2.  They  now  must  realize  that  they  must  learn  to  buy 
goods  to  sell  at  a  profit,  and  for  the  first  time  in  five  years 
they  have  got  to  sell  what  they  buy. 

3.  They  must  learn  to  argue,  to  fight  for  what  they  want. 
They  can  be  selectise  as  to  price  and  cjuality,  they  can  insist 
on  reasonable  delivers  dates,  and  they  can  merchandise 
their  prices,  their  markon,  without  restrictive  legislation. 

4.  They  are  going  to  get  their  feet  svet  in  the  buyers’ 
market.  They  are  going  to  make  mistakes,  but,  like  millions 
before  them  they’ll  make  good  buyers  if  they  profit  by  their 
errors. 

I  am  going  to  include  the  fourth  group,  of  those  just  taking 
on  buying  responsibilities  for  the  first  time,  in  a  conclusion 
"hich  I  direct  to  top  management: 

1.  Top  management,  and  I  mean  from  the  president  on 
dosvn,  should  know  intimately  the  principals  of  every  major 
resource  svith  which  the  store’s  buyers  do  business. 

2.  Top  management  should  be  fully  informed  at  all  times 
•'bout  all  market  conditions.  That’s  why  we  have  general 


and  divisional  merchandise  managers.  Let’s  make  them 
work! 

3.  Top  management  should  clearly  define  ils  merchan¬ 
dising  jx)licies.  These  policies  should  be  so  explicit  and 
clear  that  a  high  school  student  can  understand  them. 

4.  Lop  management  should  furnish  the  best  working 
tools  for  its  buyers.  It  should  have  adequate  unit  control, 
classifications  and  stock  control  systems. 

5.  Top  management  should  provide  the  best  educational 
facilities  for  the  training  of  its  assistant  buyers  and  buyers. 

().  Top  management  must  decide  the  category  in  which 
the  store  is  to  fit:  |K)pular  prices,  medium  jirices,  medium 
and  higher  prices  or  the  exclusive  price  lines.  It  must  make 
this  decision  and  then  train  its  buyers  to  do  the  best  job  in 
the  city  in  the  thosen  category. 

7.  Top  management  must  furnish  the  best  New  York, 
Chicago  and  Los  .Angeles  buying  offices  for  its  store  so  that 
its  own  buyers’  knowledge  can  lx;  siq>plemented  by  buyers 
who  are  in  these  markets  every  day. 

8.  Top  management  must  recognize  that  railroad  fare 
and  expense  money  is  the  best  insurance  for  a  good  fast 
turnover  operation.  Gone  are  the  days  when  buyers  could 
make  three  or  four  market  trips  a  year.  Let’s  not  be  penny¬ 
wise  and  pound  foolish  over  traveling  expenses. 

9.  Top  management  must  take  buyers  into  their  confi¬ 
dence  and  tell  them  why  clean  stocks  are  necessary,  why  a 
good  turnover  is  essential,  why  a  reasonable  profit  must  be 
made.  Not  one  buyer  in  a  hundred  has  any  idea  of  the 
capital  required  to  finance  accounts  receivable  in  the  aver¬ 
age  department  store.  Maybe  if  they  knew  some  of  our  prob¬ 
lems  they  would  be  more  careful  about  marking  their  mer¬ 
chandise  and  spending  our  money. 

10.  And  finally  it’s  top  management’s  job  to  teach,  to 
plan,  to  visit  markets,  to  make  clear  cut  policies,  to  criticize 
constructively,  to  have  confidence  in  its  buyers  and  mer¬ 
chandise. 
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W«  Ucaliving  in  Portsmouth 
Bocouso.... 

Portsmouth  b  Such  a 
Ffiandhr  City 
And.... 

.  Portsmouth  Has  So  Many 
Fina  Naighbots 


.Abraham  &  Straus  svoii 
first  prize  for  the  top  vol¬ 
ume  group  in  the  institu¬ 
tional  rlassifiration.  Sales 
promotion  manager,  Wil¬ 
liam  Tobey;  advertising 
manager,  Edward  M.  Ber¬ 
man;  copywriter,  Emily 
West;  art  director,  Jean 
Matthewson ;  artist,  Ken¬ 
neth  Richards. 


Ihe  C.  O.  .Miller  Co.  s  in¬ 
stitutional  prize  winner 
was  prepared  with  mats. 
Advertising  manager  and 
copywriter:  Gladys  Guil¬ 
ford  Scott. 


Retail  Advertising  Contest 


By  Howard  P.  Abrahams, 

Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division 
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Atlas  Fashions’  prize  win¬ 
ner  in  institutional  adver¬ 
tising.  Advertising  execu¬ 
tive,  William  Atlas;  copy¬ 
writer,  Jean  Morton;  art¬ 
ist.  Betty  Rose. 
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ulls  100  Winners 


The  Annual  Newspaper  Contest  to  determine  the 
100  l)C‘st  retail  advertisements  of  1946  came  to  its 
(Umax  duriiif*  NRDGA  convention  week.  The  100 
advertisements  were  displayed  at  the  Hotel  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  attracted  continuous  attention. 

This  year  the  advertisements  were  received  from 
almost  every  important  retail  market  in  the  country. 
Prize  winners  were  selected  in  three  store  volume  classi- 
tications  and  in  two  type  groups— institutional  adver¬ 
tising  and  merchandise  advertising. 

The  judges,  experts  from  the  field  of  advertising, 
found  their  task  a  difficult  one.  In  judging  a  contest 
such  as  this,  there  are  no  fixed  and  mathematical 
sundards.  Many  advertisements  were  selected,  not 
because  they  are  works  of  art  or  especially  original,  but 
because  they  represent  hard  thinking,  much  labor  and 
a  fine  solution  of  a  tough  assignment— the  kind  ol 
assignment  which  confronts  advertisers  in  smaller  cities 
or  in  smaller  stores  where  they  have  but  few  tools  to 
work  with  and  manage  to  use  these  tools  with  great 
distinction. 

In  the  more  than  $5  million  class  the  top  winners 
(or  institutional  advertisements  were:  first  prize— 
Abraham  &  Straus,  Brooklyn;  second  prize— T  he  Bon 
\farche,  Seattle;  third  prize— The  H.  &  S.  Pogue  Com¬ 
pany,  Cincinnati.  In  the  same  volume  classification 
lirst  prize  for  merchandise  advertising  went  to  The 
Hecht  Company,  VV'ashington;  second  prize  to  Elder’s, 
Dayton;  and  third  prize  to  Frederick  &  Nelson,  .Seattle. 

In  the  .!fl  to  $5  million  volume  classification  first 
prize  for  institutional  advertising  went  to  the  C.  t). 
Miller  Co.,  Stamford,  Conn.;  second  jrrize  to  John 
I’aylor’s,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  and  third  prize  to  Ball 
Stores,  Muncie,  Indiana.  For  merchandise  advertising; 
first  prize— Falk’s,  Boise,  Idaho;  second  prize— Love- 
mans,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and  third  prize— Belk-Leg- 
gett  Company,  Durham,  N.  (;. 

In  the  less  than  $1  million  group— Atlas  Fashions, 
1‘ortsmouth,  Ohio  was  awartled  first  prize  for  institu¬ 
tional  advertising;  second  prize  was  won  by  T'he  Craw¬ 
ford  Store,  Meadville,  Pa.;  third  prize  by  Norman’s, 
West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  In  the  same  classification,  first 
prize  for  merchandise  advertisements  went  to  Rey¬ 
nolds,  Perth  .\mboy.  New  Jersey;  second  prize  to 
Harris  and  Frank,  Los  .Angeles;  and  third  prize  to 
The  Crawford  Store.  Meadville,  Pa. 

First  prize  for  colot  advertising  was  awarded  to 
Holmes,  New  Orleans;  setond  prize  to  Boston  Store, 
Milwaukee;  and  third  inize  to  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller, 


Falk’s  Departmcit  Store’s 
merchandise  ad  winner 
was  a  sports  promotion. 
Advertising  executive, 
Dolph  P.  Stonehill;  copy¬ 
writer  and  art  director, 
Don  Poarch;  artist,  Vir¬ 
ginia  Layne;  photograph¬ 
er,  A.  W,  Westerdahl. 
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A  storewide  Christmas 
promotion  won  first  prize 
for  Reynolds  Brothers, 
Inc.,  in  the  merchandise 
ad  classification.  The  ad 
was  prepared  with  mats. 
Advertising  manager, 
Dewey  Williams. 


The  Hecht  Co.’s  prize 
winner  in  the  merchan¬ 
dise  group  was  a  teen-age 
promotion.  Advertising  ex¬ 
ecutive,  Richard  S.  Meyer; 
copywriter  Jessica  Grice; 
art  director,  Helen  Ang¬ 
lin  ;  photography,  Rene 
Boaaie. 


Moot  Joan  Cbamborlain 


Philip  D.  Reed  speaks  on  world 
trade  at  the  opening  session. 


W.  B.  Pirtle,  retiring  rhairman 
of  the  Merchandising  Division. 


Joseph  Dye  describes  possible 
methods  of  retraining  buyers. 


David  Aron  lists  possibilities  in 
sales  planning  for  1947. 


Report  on  the  Convention 

(Continued  from  page  26) 

Henry  Hazlitt,  associate  on  Newsweek  Magazine,  said: 

“If  America  should  finally  slide  into  that  depression  which 
has  been  more  widely  advertised  in  advance  than  any 
of  its  predecessors,  it  woidd  be  ridiculous  to  blame  it,  as 
radicals  are  already  blaming  it  (even  before  it  has  happened) 
on  laissez  faire  or  a  free  economy.  We  are  absurdly  far  from 
either.  It  is  the  major  government  controls  that  still  en¬ 
cumber  us  which  really  threaten  our  stability.” 

E.  H.  Scull  told  the  convention:  “Fear  can  cause  a  re¬ 
cession,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  every  economic  factor  would 
normally  indicate  a  prosperous  year.” 

And  from  Saul  Cohn,  president  of  City  Stores,  came  again 
the  advice  that  might  be  said  to  have  keynoted  the  conven¬ 
tion,  the  warning  that  much  of  the  nation’s  future  welfare 
may  depend  on  cooperative  teamwork  now  between  the  re¬ 
tailer  and  the  manufacturer; 

“We  have  all  the  major  factors  necessary  to  create  aiul 
maintain  prosperity  but  we  need  a  more  enlightened  sense 
of  joint  action  between  the  makers  and  sellers  of  goods.” 

DEPARTMENTAL  MERCHANDISING 

Piece  Goods.  I'he  idea  that  a  major  adjustment  of  the  year 
would  be  a  shift  in  consumer  spending  from  soft  to  durable 
goods  was  accepted  by  most  merchants.  Howev  er,  four  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  textile  industries  decried  the  notion  that 
supplies  in  this  field  are  increasing  to  the  point  of  a  buyer’s 
market.  Wallace  B.  Miller,  president  of  the  Milridge  Wool¬ 
en  Co.,  said  that  woolen  supplies  will  be  tight,  and  worsted 
prices  somewhat  higher.  I'ightness  in  the  cotton  goods  held, 
and  no  price  decline,  was  the  prediction  maile  by  Ellis 
Wilner,  president  of  Henry  Glass  &  Co.  .Stanley  B.  Hunt, 
editor  of  the  Rayon  Organon,  and  president  of  the  Textile 
Economic  Bureau,  said  that  the  ia\on  market  is  still  too 
tight  for  retailers  to  plan  highly  selective  buying.  His  pre¬ 
diction  was  that  there  woidd  be  no  major  changes  in  types 
of  rayon  production  during  the  liist  half  of  1947,  and  that  if 
buyers  attempt  to  restrict  their  stocks  to  high-demand  fab¬ 
rics  they  will  find  they  can’t  get  enough  of  them  to  maintain 
their  volume.  Walter  Ross,  treasurer  of  J.  Rosetdiolz  R:  Co., 
Inc.,  supported  the  other  supplier  representatives.  'I'he  buy¬ 
er’s  market  in  rayon,  he  said,  has  definitely  not  arrived,  and 


The  niaiiugemeiit-employee  relations  panel:  Leo  Wolman.  Ernest 
Ballard.  Theodore  W.  Kheel.  Lew  Hahn  and  Samuel  R.  Robb. 


it  is  unlikely  that  there  will  be  any  supply  improvement 
Itefore  fall.  Prices,  he  predicted,  woukl  remain  linn. 

Nat  .Vppelbaum  of  National  Department  .Stores,  chairman 
of  NRDG.A’s  Piece  (ioods  Buyers  Group,  said  that  the 
maintenance  of  soft  goods  volume  in  the  face  of  competition 
from  other  lines  will  de|H;nd  largely  on  the  speed  with 
which  manufactuiers  recognize  that  customers  are  demand 
ing  better  quality  for  their  money.  I'hey  have  been  waiting 
over-long,  he  implied,  for  the  new  constructions  and  linii' 
they  read  about  all  tlnough  the  war  years.  For  retailers 
recommended  a  prompt  return  to  normal  mercliandis 
operations;  critical  Iniying,  lialaiued  stocks,  insistence 
seasonable  deliveries,  clean-out  of  slow-moving  slocks, 
department  will  need  and  should  have,  he  added,  plent 
well  planned  advertising  and  display. 


Ready-to-Wear.  In  apparel,  loo,  the  only  possible 
to  the  threat  of  declining  volnme  is  the  restoration  of 
ty,  styling,  and  a  sensible  price-quality  relationship.  So 
merchandising  will  produce  volume  and  profits  jnst  i 
always  does,  for,  as  .Maurice  Spector  pointed  out:  “.-V  woi 
can’t  wear  a  washing  machine  in  the  Easter  parade,  or  c 
a  new  refrigerator  instead  of  a  handbag.” 

One  habii  women  ditl  acipiire  during  the  war, 
Spector  continued,  was  that  of  buying  more  and  lx 
clothes  than  they  ever  had  before.  “This,”  he  said,  “o 
become  habitual.  If  we  buy  skilfully  and  discriminatii 
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ONFIDENCE 


helps  you  build  Bigger  Carpet  Volume! 

There’S  no  greater  single  sales-builder,  we  feel,  than 
confidence  in  the  niereh^aiidise  you  sell!  And  your  confidence  in 
Mohawk  carpets  is  well  .founded.  We  spare  no  pains  to  produce  high- 
quality,  good-looking  carpets.  We  don’t  overlook  anything  that  can 
help  our  dealers  on  the  way  to  better  sales. 


Constructed  for  Wear 

Mohawk  standards  of  wear  are  so  high  that 
the  raw  materials  for  Mohawk  carpets  must 
be  the  very  best.  We  use  only  sturdy  resilient 
wools — carefully  blended  for  maximum  wear. 

Woven  for  Beauty 

Mohawk  takes  pride  in  fine  workmanship 
and  up-tO'date  design.  Each  Mohawk  carpet 
— whether  Velvet,  Axminster,  Wilton  or  Che¬ 
nille — is  craftsman  woven. 


A  Great 

Distributing  System 

Mohawk  serves  you  with  the  greatest  distrib¬ 
uting  svstem  ever  assembled  in  the  carpet 

industry.  Wherever  you  are  _ 

there  is  a  Mohawk  Distrib¬ 
utor  not  too  far  awav. 


MOHAWK'S  SeCedbzct  DISTRIBUTORS 


Alliton-Erwin  Company 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Goldsboro,  N.  C. 
Greenville,  S.  C. 

High  Point,  S.  C. 

Swhl  Sons  Company 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Toledo,  Ohio 
RuHer  Brothers 
Chicago,  III. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Philadelphia,  Penn. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Columbia  Distributing  Co. 
Allentown,  Penn. 
Binghamton,  N.Y. 
Harrisburg,  Penn. 


Columbia  Distributing  Co. 
Reading,  Penn. 

Scranton,  Penn. 

Crockett  A  Buss,  Inc. 

New  York  City.  N.Y. 

Glabmon  Brothers,  Inc. 
Chicago,  III. 

Guthrie-Morris-Compbei!  Co. 
Charleston,  W.  Vo. 
Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

J.  J.  Haines  A  Company 
'  Atlanta,  Go. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Chattanoogo,  Tenn. 
Knoxville,  Tenn, 

Norfolk,  Vo. 

Ridimond,  Vo. 


Lack  Corpet  Co.  Inc. 

New  York  City,  N.Y. 

Lott  A  Geckler,  Inc. 

Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Erie,  Penn. 

Murray  B.  Marsh  Co.  Inc. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Portland,  Ore. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Spokane,  Wash. 

Momsen-D*innegon-Ryan  Co. 
El  Paso,  Tex. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 


NeMhoefer  A  Company 

Chicago,  III. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Orchced  A  Wilhelm 
Denver,  Colo. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Omaha,  Neb. 

Peaslee  Gaulbert  Cerp. 
Dallas,  Tex. 

Houston,  Tex. 
Jacksonville.  Fla. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

Miami,  Fla. 

Noshvilt?,  Tenn. 

New  Orleans,  La. 
Oklahoma  City,  Okie. 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Tampa,  Fla. 


Prescott  A  Company 

Boston,  Moss. 

Rumsey  Distributors,  Inc. 

Albany,  N.Y. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Rochester,  N.Y. 

Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Utico,  N.Y. 

Schmitt  A  Henry  Mfg.  Co. 

Des  Moines,  lawi 

Smoll  A  Schelosky  Company 
Evansville,  Ind. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

George  Wehn  A  Company 

Pittsburgh,  Penn. 


MOHAWK  CARPET  MILLS,  INC. 

AMSTERDAM,  NEW  YORK 


The  Mill  with  the  Retail  Viewpoint 


trol  work;  get  into  the  stockroom  frequently  and  keep  in 
touch  with  the  merchandise  by  seeing  it  and  handling  it. 

Clay  Myers,  president  of- the  John  G.  Myers  Co.,  said  that 
retailers  would  find  no  deficiency  of  demand  for  apjjarcl  of 
satisfactory  quality,  but  that  they  have  plenty  of  proof  right 
now  that  the  shoddy  stuff  will  find  lew  takers,  even  at  drastic 
markdowns.  Both  he  and  Mr.  Spector  rated  the  problem  of 
seasonable  deliveries  as  high  on  the  list  of  matters  that  must 
be  settled  quickly. 

Increased  public  interest  in  travelling  and  much  greater 
ease  and  speed  of  travel  offer  great  volume  [wssibilities, 
Jane  Engel  told  the  ready-to-wear  merchandisers.  To  benefit 
as  they  should,  they  must  give  serious  thought  to  stocking 
merchandise  for  all  seasons  at  all  times. 

Major  Appliances  and  Radio.  The  men  who  buy  a[)pliances 
consider  themselves  faced  with  a  merchandising  phenome¬ 
non-evidence  of  consumer  price  resistance  on  merchandise 
that  is  still  scarce.  This,  they  said,  is  partly  due  to  the 
general  stiffening  of  the  customer  spine;  partly  to  the  fact 
that  since  the  merchandise  has  been  completely  missing  cus¬ 
tomers  make  a  direct  comparison  with  prewar  prices. 

There  is  sufficient  consumer  willingness  to  buy  to  supjxm 
present  production  of  major  appliances,  but  many  retailers 
felt  that  unless  a  downward  adjustment  of  prices  occurs  con 
sumer  demand  will  shrink,  ft  has  already  declined  far  below 
the  enofmous  market  predictions  made  a  year  or  two  ago. 
Some  retailers  cited  customer  resistance  to  automobile  prices 
as  evidence  that  even  with  money  in  his  pocket  and  a  long- 
desired  piece  of  merchandise  before  his  eyes,  today’s  con¬ 
sumer  refuses  to  buy  if  he  thinks  the  price  out  of  line. 

To  department  stores  that  count  on  appliance  profits  to 
come  simply  because  there  is  a  huge  consumer  demand  piled 
up  for  this  merchandise,  Herman  C.  Price,  vice-president  of 
Kalamazoo  .Stove  and  Furnace  Co.,  spoke  some  blunt  words: 

“I  firmly  believe  that  the  department  store  is  the  natural 
agency  for  the  distribution  of  major  appliances.  Yet,  years 
before  Pearl  Harbor,  the  department  stores  had  lost  their 
grip  on  this  business . \  svstem  of  merchandising  which 


The  speakers  and  members  of  the  discussion  panel  at  the  Store 
Management  session  on  employee  hours  and  store  open  schedules. 
Back  row:  Jerome  F.  Bernoudy,  Scruggs- Vandervoort-Barney,  Inc., 
St.  Louis;  Max  Goodman,  A.  Harris  &  Co.,  Dallas;  Roman  S. 
Weller,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York;  Walter  Sondheim, 
Jr.,  Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  and  George  J.  Kyte,  G. 
Fox  &  Co.,  Hartford.  Front  row:  Fred  M.  Lee,  John  Taylor  Dry 
Goods  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  David  P.  Williams,  Jr.,  L.  S.  Ayres 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  Indianapolis;  L.  S.  Bitner,  Boston,  Mass.,  chairman  of 
the  meeting,  and  F.  W'.  Aldred,  Cladding's,  Providence. 


Joseph  W.  Dye,  Wolf  &  Dessauer, 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  has  heen  elected 
chairman  of  the  Merchandising 
Division.  Other  selections  include 
Gilbert  J.  C.  McCurdy,  McCurdy  & 
Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  first  vice- 
chairman;  James  C.  Becknell, 
Pfeifer  Bros.,  Inc.,  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  second  vice-chairman,  and 
George  L.  Keen,  Jr.,  J.  A.  Kirven 
Co.,  Columhus,  Ga.,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

On  the  new  board  of  directors 
slated  to  serve  three-year  terms  are : 


V.  R.  Alley,  Sanger  Bros.,  Dallas; 
Elmer  A.  Bartell,  Ed.  Schuster  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  Milwaukee;  W.  Earl  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  A.  Polsky  Co.,  Akron,  O. ; 
Alfred  L.  Opley,  Hens  &  Kelly,  Inc., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  D.  J.  Peninger,  Buf- 
fum’s,  Inc.,  Long  Beach,  Cal.; 
Robert  L.  Seitner,  Cohn  Bros., 
Jacksonville,  Fla.;  H.  M.  Uline, 
Adam,  Meldrum  &  Anderson  Co., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  E.  P.  Watkins,  Mil¬ 
ler  &  Paine,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  and  E. 
D.  Yourell,  Daniels  &  Fisher  Stores 
Co.,  Denver,  Col. 


we  may  be  in  a  position  to  compete  more  successfully  for  the 
consumer’s  dollar  than  the  experts  have  conceded  .  .  . 

"But  we  can’t  realize  our  opportunities  if  we  haven’t 
got  the  goods  people  will  buy.  At  the  risk  of  offending 
manufacturers  who  would  prefer  that  we  spend  all  our 
money  quickly  so  that  their  own  risks  can  be  passed  along 
in  their  entirety  to  us.  I  declare  flatly  that  I  can’t  advise 
any  merchant  to  buy  too  much  too  soon.  No  further  specu¬ 
lative  profits  are  likely.  Sound  operation  from  now  on  is 
impossible  if  buying  is  even  faintly  speculative.’’ 

(Jther  advice  Mr.  Spector  gave  ready-to-wear  merchandis¬ 
ers:  Compete  on  quality-for-the-money  rather  than  on  price 
tags;  maintain  and  use  stock  control  records,  and  where 
volume  warrants  it  install  machines  to  {X'rform  stock  (on- 


Dye  Named  to  Head  Merchandising  Division 
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Meet  The  Folks  ••  •  you’ll  know  them  by  the  garnet-and-grey  SIMTEX  label  .  .  . 
it  nms  in  the  family! 

Your  customers  will  be  introduced,  through  national  advertising,  to  this  friendly  group . . . 
this  "family”  of  household  textiles  designed  for  the  American  way  of  living. 

For  SIMTEX  products  share  the  family  tradition  of  quality  and  value.  They  include  sport 
shirts  and  work  shirts  for  Dad  and  the  youngsters, 

nightwear  flannelette  for  everyone,  and  tablecloths,  I  1 1  P  ^  ^  I 

napkins,  bedspreads,  decorative  fabrics  and  mattress  V  IHjP  I 

tickings  for  a  brighter,  more  attractive  house.  And  ■  Vly  ^  [I  t  I 

they’re  all  made  RIGHT  in.  America!  p||pppp||[|pp|p||| 


SIMTEX  MILLS  Division  of  Simmons  Company,  40  Worth  St.,  Neto  York  13,  iV.  Y. 
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Saul  Cohn,  one  of  the  speakers 
at  the  Top  Management  session. 


Robert  A.  Seidel  addresses  a 
meeting  on  1947  merehandising. 


Henry  Hazlitt  speaks  on  a  free 
economy  at  the  opening  session. 


Alan  A.  Wells  presiding  at  the 
Sales  Promotion  session. 


Retailers  must  late  the  reality  that  used-relrigerator  sales 
and  trade-in  o|x;rations  are  due  to  betonie  a  basic  part  oi 
the  business:  “With  relrigerator  prices  staying  in  the  neigh- 
borhood  ol  .'>200,  the  economic  value  ot  a  used  relrigeratoi 
will  be  too  great  tor  you  to  handle  it  like  a  used  radio  or 
washer,  which  you  tan  take  at  a  .S5  or  .'>10  allowance  and 
throw'  away. 

“It  seems  cjuite  evident  that  there  are  not  too  many  years 
left  in  which  you  can  expect  a  sufhcient  volume  ot  non¬ 
trade-in  business  to  make  volume  operation  withoui  trade 
ins  possible  for  you.  I  earnestly  recommend  that  all  of  you 
step  up  to  this  coming  pliase  of  the  business  and  start  study¬ 
ing  it  now.  If  you  are  going  to  maintain  your  share  of  the 
total  refrigerator  business  your  operating  expenses  must  be 
brought  in  line  with  the  average  of  all  other  types  of  mer¬ 
chants  retailing  refrigerators.  Only  by  doing  this  can  you 
keep  your  trade-in  allowance  comparable  to  the  avei  age  ol 
your  competitors  and  thereby  obtain  your  jx:rcent  of  this 
volume.” 

Retailers  seldom  find  any  fault  with  the  appliance  manu¬ 
facturers’  contention  that  bigger  volume  and  lower  operat¬ 
ing  costs  would  improve  their  profits.  But  retailers  always 
think  of  something  else,  and  James  B.  Ogden,  manager  of 
|.  L.  Hudson’s  electrical  appliance  department,  said; 

“Markup  was  improved  gradually  during  the  decade  Ire- 
fore  1941.  .After  that,  government  regulation  set  the  prices 
and  established  a  shorter  markup  to  all  classes  of  dealers. 
.\s  we  look  into  the  future,  we  hope  markup  will  go  back 
at  least  to  prewar  percentage  and  prices  will  be  leveled  off.” 


failed  to  produce  results  for  department  stores  before  the 
war  will  not  suddenly  become  the  right  system  in  the  post¬ 
war  peritKl  without  tadical  changes.’’ 

rite  private  brands  with  which  national  chains  took  the 
lead  in  the  appliance  held  in  the  ’30’s  succeeded  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  gave  the  consumer  better  value  for  his  money, 
.Mr.  Price  said.  And: 

“The  department  store  will  be  totally  unable  to  meet  the 
standards  set  by  the  large  chain  stores  until  it  incorporates 
into  its  program: 

“(1)  (’.ontrolled  distribution,  eliminating  sales  expense; 
(2)  Cloncentrated  purchasing  power,  insuring  production 
efficiencies  and  economies  only  feasible  in  large  scale  opera- 
lions;  (3)  Creative  specification  merchandising. 

“To  make  this  formula  work,  a  department  store  must 
associate  itself  witli  like-minded  firms  and  find  manufactur¬ 
ers  bold  enough  and  strong  enough  and  wise  enough  to 
break  away  from  traditional  methods. 

“Probably  much  of  the  impetus  for  this  project  will  come 
from  a  new’  type  of  manufacturer.  He’ll  do  everything  for 
the  merchant  that  the  merchant  would  do  for  himself  had 
he  tlie  power  anti  facilities.  Maybe  you  can  meet  this  new 
type  of  manufacturer  half-wav. 

“You  don’t  need  to  adopt  this  formula  at  the  expense 
of  nationally  advertised  brands.  The  private  brand  may  not 
be  the  fulfillment  of  everv  customer’s  needs.  But  it  is  a 
definite  need  in  this  age  of  competition.  If  the  problem  of 
the  private  brand  can  be  solved,  it  will  lead  to  a  balance  of 
market  between  the  nationally  named  brands  and  the  speci¬ 
fication-developed  private  brands.”' 

I'he  total  probable  market  for  electric  refrigerators  be¬ 
tween  now'  and  1950  consists  of  eight  million  first-time  sales 
and  12  million  replacement  biivers,  said  D.  .A.  Packard. 
Household  Sales  manager  of  Kelvinator.  The  12  million 
refrigerators  now'  in  the  homes  of  those  people  who  expect 
to  replace  them  represent  a  problem. 

“We  w'ould  not  like,”  he  said,  “to  see  dealers  take  in 
trade  and  eventually  have  in  inventory  a  sizable  portion 
of  refrigerators  that  some  day  w'ill  have  to  be  junked.  This 
would  bring  on  the  same  financial  difficulties  within  the 
dealer  structure  of  this  industry  as  the  automobile  industry 
w'ent  through  in  the  early  1930’s.  The  more  vou  can  encour¬ 
age  ow'ners  to  keep  the  old  refrigerator  as  a  second  unit,  the 
fewer  old  refrigerators  will  have  to  pass  through  vour  in¬ 
ventory.” 


OPERATING  EFFICIENCY 

W’artime  skyrocketed  retail  profits;  it  did  the  same  lor 
retail  exjjenses.  Profits,  like  customers,  are  on  their  way 
fiack  to  normal  behavior.  Expenses  are  not.  In  the  face  of 
higher  labor  and  supply  costs,  how  can  the  store  increase 
its  efficiency  enough  to  offset  its  expen.ses? 


The  Store  Plant.  One  way  is  the  improvement  of  its  plant 
facilities.  Describing  ways  in  which  store  layout  can  im¬ 
prove  worker  efficiency,  Morris  Lapidus,  architect  and  de¬ 
signer,  told  the  Store  Management  Group: 

“ d’he  careful  arrangement  of  stock  space  in  relation  to 
selling  area  can  do  more  to  increase  efficiency  and  produce 
dollar  volume  than  any  other  single  factor  in  store  planning. 
The  ideal  arrangement  would  be  an  ‘envelope’  of  stock 
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ooh/  lb  lcm:  to, 

QUICK,  TELL  ME 
WHEN  ANP 
WHERE  TO  «o/ 


PHONE  0\LL  FOR  VDU, 
CATHIE  -  IT’s  yOUR 
FRIEND  JEAN,  ANP 
SOUNR5 

EXaTEPy 


OH,  TFWNKS,  MOM/ 
JEAN  5HOULP  0E 
AT  THE  5TDRE  - 
WONPER  WHATi  UP/ 


CATHIE,  THE  STDREiJ 
TAKING  ON  NELW 
girls/  po  vou  iMwr 

TO  TRY  FDR  A  JOB? 


THANK  yXI. 
/W.  SMITH. 


we'll  try  you  0EHINP  THE 
SHEET  COUNTER-  MISS  EILI5 
VOUR  HEAP  OF  STOCK  VMLL 
TAKE  WU  THROUGH  THE 

PREllMINAf?IES.  4 


NOW,  CATHIE,  WE'RE  LUCKY  TO  HAVE  A 
SHIPMENT  OF  ALLTHREE  6RAPE5  OF  CANNON 
SHEETS  TO  start  VOU  OUT  ON.  KNOW 
;r— 1  THE  OFFERENCE  BETWEEN  r™ 
^1  MUSLINANP  PERCALE?  f-'  IT 


OLD  ELUS  WILL  BE  S 
GIVING  VOU  A  LONG  E 
DUIL  PEP  TALK  ON  ^ 
SHEETS.  VOUDONtHAUE 
TO  LISTEN- WHEN  WE 
PO  HAVE  »EET5,  THEY 
JUST  WALK  AWAY.  ■ 


OH,  BUT  I  WANT  TO 
LEARN- ANP  BE5IPE5, 
WON'T  THE  niWE  COME 
WHEN  WE'a  NEEP 
TO  KNOW  OUR  $WFF? 


THIS  IS  CATHIE,  OUR  NEW 
SALESlTIRL.  JOAN  HAS  BEEN 
HERE  R3R  SEVERAL /A0NTH5. 


HOW  DO  you 

DO,  JOAN? 


MlSSeil/S,  WITHME,mj'LLJU9r 
HAVE  ID  START  AT  THE  BE&INNINS/ 


A  MUSLIN  SHEET  IS  WOVEN  OF  HEAVIER 
THREAR  ANP  HAS  FEWER  THREADS  TOTHE 
inch  THAN  PERCAIE.  SEE  THIS  CANNON 
MU5UN-  IT  HAS  A  600P  RRM  WEAVE  WITH 
120  THREADS  PER  SQUARE  INCH 
AND  WEARS  LIKE  CRAZY.  F 


A  PERCALE  SHEET  15  RNER,  SMOOTHER,  HAS 
MORE  THREADS  TWN  MUSUN.  CANNON  AMKES 
TWO  SBADES.  THIS  CANNON  PERCALE  WITH 
lOO THREAPS  TOTHE  SQUARE  INCH  IS 
BOTH  SOFT  ANP  STRONG.  AND  H£REi5  CANUOKIS 
FINEST  LUXURY  PERCALE -WITH  OVER  ZOO 
THREADS  PER  SQUARE  INCH  STUDY  THE 
lABELS  ONTHE  NEW  CANNON  RACKAGE5  - 

THEY  ANSWER  ANY  QUESTIONS  A  . - 

CUSTO/WER  COULD  ASK/  , - 


AS  FDR  VOU,  VDUN&  LADY  IT  WOULDN'T 
HURT  FOR  VDU  TO  TAKE  THIS  «.  CUSTOMERS 
ARE  (iETTINd  FUSSIER  EVERY  SINGLE 
CAY- ANP  I've  seen  you  BUNGLE  SALES 
BECAUSE  OF  DUMB  ANSWERS.^ 


MAWW-  FEELS  NICE 
AND  STTTONG/ANOTHE 
PRICE  TAG  TELLS  ME  ITS, 
AGOOPTHRfTYBUY.TDo/ 


TO  X  CONTINUED. 


Cannon  Towels  •  Stockings  •  Blankets  -k  Cannon  Mills,  Inc.,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 
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sure  that  the  lime  and  cost  involved  in  aetuiately  measui  ing 
output  is  worth  while. 


space  surrounding  the  entire  sales  area.  There  would  he 


a  continuous  flow  ot  merchandise  from  the  receiving  room 
to  every  part  of  the  selling  floor  without,  at  any  point, 
crossing  the  selling  area.” 

Central  receiving  and  marking,  Mr.  Lapidus  said,  may 
one  day  yield  to  an  entirely  new  concept  of  store  planning- 
complete  decentralization,  with  w'holly  autonomous  depart¬ 
ments,  where  merchandise  would  be  received,  marked  and 
stored  in  or  directly  lieliind  the  selling  area,  and  the  entire 
operation  would  be  under  the  direction  of  the  department 
l)uyer.  Delivery  direct  to  the  department  stock  area  and 
transfer  to  the  sales  area  would  lie  done  entirely  by  auto¬ 
matic  handling  machinery. 

Pre-Packing.  Rita  McIntosh,  merchandising  consultant  for 
the  Container  Corporation  of  America,  reported  that  as  ma¬ 
terial  shortages  ease  retailers  can  expect  “countless  new  de¬ 
velopments”  in  pre-packaging  that  will  make  the  handling 
and  selling  of  goods  more  economical.  Ralph  ).  Brice,  store 
manager  of  Gimbel  Bros.,  Philadelphia,  outlined  the  sales- 
increasing  possibilities  of  pre-packs,  which  can  olfer  the 
customer  re-use  atul  many  other  advantages,  and  also  stimu¬ 
late  sale  of  a  largei  number  ot  items  in  a  single  transaction. 

Wage  Administration.  In  Imilding  a  torrect  salary  struc¬ 
ture  for  the  store,  the  development  ot  siamlards  involves 
job  analysis,  job  evaluation,  and  job  pricing.  C.  C.  Balder- 
ston,  dean  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania’s  Wharton 
Sch(K>l  of  Finance  and  Commerce,  said  that  jol)  |>ricing  is 
especially  critical  in  relation  to  prevailing  rales  oulsitle  the 
store. 

“Some  managements,”  Dr.  Balderston  said,  “are  vulner¬ 
able  to  lal)or  troubles  because  they  have  assumed  that  low 
selling  rates  required  low  wage  rates.  To  keep  the  level  ol 
its  rates  in  line  with  those  in  the  general  labor  market  is  not 
adequate.  Special  care  needs  to  be  taken  to  keep  the  rates 
of  highly  specialized  departments  in  line  with  those  in 
specialized  stores.” 

While  a  high  basic  rate  is  obviously  important  in  order 
to  obtain  the  most  efficient  help,  it  correspondinglv  makes 
necessary  an  increase  in  net  sales  volume.  Dr.  Baklerston 
suggested,  however,  that  financial  incentives  should  be 
established  only  after  minute  study  to  insure  equality  of 
opportunity  for  all  employees,  and  careful  anaivsis  to  make 


Job  Analysis.  Describing  the  results  achieved  at  Bloominj»- 
dale’s.  New  York  by  a  complete  job  analysis  program.  Rob 
ert  F.  Jenista,  store  manager,  told  how  the  information  re¬ 
sulting  from  a  job  analysis  study  can  Ire  used  to  manage¬ 
ment’s  advantage: 

“Not  only  did  we  learn  more  about  the  jobs  om  |)eo|)le 
were  doing.  W’e  discovered  we  had  an  entirely  eiioneom 
conception  of  the  value  of  the  jobs.  We  considered  lei  taiii 
jobs  in  the  store  to  be  apprentice  or  low  re(|iiiiemeni  jobs. 


The  Piece  Goods  merchandising  session  plays  to  an  SRO  house 


with  a  discussion  of  the  present  market  outlook. 

Measured  by  the  same  standards  as  other  jobs,  they  lurnctl 
out  to  be  anything  Irut  low  requiiemeni  jobs.  Converseh, 
some  jobs  which  had  always  Ireen  consiilered  high  i((|ihri‘ 
ment  jobs  shrank  noticeably  in  value.  ...  1  now  lind  tliat  wc 
have  between  700  and  800  different  jobs  in  om  sioie.  flut 
by  grouping  according  to  job  value,  we  have  narrowed  this 
down  to  1 1  grade  classiiications,  and  the  problem  of  admini¬ 
stration  becomes  a  simple  one.” 

Fred  Goerlitz,  managing  director  of  tlie  Ghicago  Retail 
Merchants  .Vssociation,  described  the  cooperatite  elfoit  an 
dertaken  in  his  city  to  establish  parallel  job  descriptions  lor 
the  different  .stores.  They  have  now  arrived  at  a  master  chan 
on  which  appear  all  the  titles  by  which  each  of  100  jobs  is 
known  in  each  of  10  participating  stores.  .\s  a  lesull  the 
exchange  of  wage  rate  information  can  be  can  ied  out  with 
out  the  confusion  which  has  previously  resulted  from  differ¬ 
ences  in  job  titles.  (Contimied  on  44) 


Brown  Begins  Term  as  Store  Management  Head 

Richard  H.  Brown,  Abraham  &  Straus,  nati,  second  vice  chairman. 

Brooklyn,  is  the  new  Chairman  of  the  The  Group's  new  directors  include 
Store  Management  Group  elected  at  Howard  E.  Lovett,  Saks-34th  Street, 
the  January  meeting.  New  York;  Sedgwick  R.  Ryno,  The 

Other  members  of  the  new  slate  Fair,  Chicago;  and  P.  S.  Strout,  Crow- 
are  Robert  F,  Abell.  The  Shepard  Co.,  ley,  Milner  &  Co.,  Detroit.  Both  Mr. 
Providence,  R.  1.;  first  vice  chairman,  Abell  and  Mr.  Brown  were  also  named 
and  Norris  Briscoe.  Shillito’s.  Cinein-  on  the  newly  elected  director  list. 


Since  V-J  Day 

176  ESCALATORS 

installed 


•Thanks  to  the  wholehearted,  conscientious  efforts  of 
Otis  factory  and  field  workers,  it  was  possible  for  us  to 
reconvert  very  quickly. 

The  facts  speak  for  themselves.  In  retail  stores, 
alone,  176  Escalators  have  been  installed  since  V-J  Day. 

Thus,  the  dependability  and  reliability  of  Otis 
equipment  continues  to  he  matched  by  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  Otis  men  who  design,  manufacture,  install 
and  maintain  that  t‘quipment.  For  the  finest  in  vertical 
transportation,  call  Otis  today. 


in  retail  stores 


Some  of  the  retail  establishments  in  which  Otis 
Escalators  have  been  installed  since  V^J  Day: 

Th«  M.  O’Nail  Company,  Akron,  O. 
Daviton-Paxon  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Tho  May  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sattler's  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Mandel  Brothers,  Inc.,  Chicago,  III. 

The  Rollman  &  Sons  Company,  Cincinnati,  O. 

The  Wm.  Taylor  Son  A  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co.,  Indianopolis,  Ind. 

Burdine's  Inc.,  Miami,  Fla. 

Harvey's,  Inc.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Gimbel  Brothers,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Thalhimer  Brothers,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 

McCurdy  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Emporium,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Z.C.M.I.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Hale  Brothers,  Inc.,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Forbes  &  Wallace,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

The  G.  M.  McKelvey  Company,  Youngstown,  O. 


ELEVATOR 

COMPANY 

OFFICES  IN 

ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 
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Wells  Returned  to  Chairmanship  of  Sales  Promotion 


the  board  of  directors;  and  John 
Pearl  of  Hearn’s  Department 
Stores,  secretary-treasurer. 

The  other  new  directors  are: 
Idewellyn  Harries,  Conrad  &  Co.. 
Boston:  Lois  Munn.  James  Me- 
Creery  &  Co.,  New  York:  Reuben 
Rydin;;.  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit; 
James  Keenan.  Joske's,  San  An¬ 
tonio:  and  Arthur  Truitt.  Mahley 
and  ('arew.  ('ineinnati. 


Alan  A.  Wells,  Kaufmann  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores,  Pittsburgh  has  been 
reelected  to  serve  a  fourth  term  as 
Chairman  of  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division.  The  balloting  also  named 
J.  VI.  Ellis,  G.  C.  Murphy  Co.,  Mc¬ 
Keesport,  Pa.  as  first  vice  chair¬ 
man:  Olin  O.  Stanshury,  Stix.  Baer 
and  Fuller  Co.,  St.  Louis,  second 
vice  chairman  ami  new  member  of 


Store  Open  Hours.  Out  of  the  mass  of  evidentc  picseiuecl 
for  and  against  the  “5  and  5”  store  week,  there  emerged,  in 
the  course  of  the  Store  Management  Division  session  on  this 
subject,  only  one  point  on  which  there  exists  complete 
agreement  among  retailers;  Each  store  faces  a  ditlereiu  local 
problem,  and  policy  must  be  set  on  this  basis. 

Representing  stores  which  had  gone  on  the  live-da\  open 
week,  David  P.  Williams,  Jr.,  of  L.  S.  Ayres  ic;  Co..  Indianapo¬ 
lis,  and  George  Kyte  of  (i.  Fox  &  Cn.,  Hartford,  summari/ed 
its  advantages;  (1)  Better  supply  ;ind  higher  tyjK*  ol  em¬ 
ployees,  (2)  overtime  reduction.  (.-I)  lower  operating  ex¬ 
pense,  (4)  no  loss  in  volume. 

The  six-day  store  open  and  live-day  work  week  were  rec¬ 
ommended  by  F.  W.  .Aldred,  president  of  Claddings,  Provi¬ 
dence,  who  said  it  represented  a  satisfactory  tompromise 
between  customer  needs  and  employees’  desires,  and  hatl 
been  achieved  without  undue  complication. 

Roman  S.  Weller  of  R.  H.  Macy  &:  Co.,  said  that  a  six- 
day  open  week  was  essential  lor  customer  service,  and  that 
stores  shoidd  explore  much  further  the  advantage  of  having 
a  large  percentage  of  part-time  help.  Macy’s  is  so  sold  on 
the  efficiency  of  this  device  that  it  aims  at  having  .50  per 
cent  of  its  workers  on  a  part-time  basis. 


Carl  V.  Haecker  diM'UM>es  new  developments  in  display  with  the 
help  of  a  “Better  Selling  Clock”  at  the  Sales  Promotion  session. 


•Against  the  five-tla\  oj)en  week  .Mr.  .\ldred  and  others  | 
advanced  the  objection  that  concentration  ol  shopping  into  ! 
live  days  would  make  customers’  parking  problems  so  diffi¬ 
cult  that  it  would  increase  the  decentrali/ation  ol  shopping 
areas. 

Jerome  F.  Bernoudy.  of  Scruggs-\’ander\<)ort-Barne\,  sug¬ 
gested  that  adverse  elfects  of  the  li\e-dav  open  week  on  store 
volume  would  probablv  he  more  noticeable  when  sales  be¬ 
gin  to  lind  their  normal  level  again.  ] 

.A  show  of  hands  poll  on  present  practice  among  stores 
showed  an  approximate  ratio  of  live  to  two  to  one  lor  the 
six-day  work  week,  the  six-day-open-live-dav-work  week,  and 
the  five-day  o|)en  week,  respectiveh . 

Labor  Turnover.  John  T'.  Bobbitt,  ilivisional  ojxrating  j 
manager  of  .Marshall  Field  &  C^o..  Cdiicago,  told  the  con-  ! 
vention  that  since  by  its  very  nature  retailing  tan  make  I 
only  limited  use  of  mechanization  devices,  it  must  obviously  j 
concentrate  on  minimizing  lalxn  turnover.  .-Vt  Field’s,  he 
reported,  a  carefully  detailed  system  of  on-the-job  orienta-  S 
tioti,  plus  systematized  follow-up  of  employee  progress,  had  | 
reduced  labor  turntiver  from  an  annual  rate  of  ‘IS  per  cent  | 
to  an  annual  rate  of  13  per  cent.  | 

Capital  Conservation.  SjX'aking  to  the  .Smaller  Stores  Di-  j 
vision,  Harry  Chalfin  of  the  public  accountant  firm  of  Janies  ' 
W'.  Eadie  Co.,  pointed  out  that  a  reverse  is  well  under  way  l 
in  the  recently  prevalent  retail  sittiation  of  high  cash  jxisi-  I 
tion,  low  inventory,  and  low  investment  in  customer  | 
accounts.  He  warned  the  small  store  men  to  lie  conservative, 
bearing  in  mind  that  while  credit  business  will  increase 
gross  profit  it  will  also  add  expense  and  tie  up  tajiital,  and 
the  full  extent  of  this  should  be  understood  before  big 
credit  sales  expansion  is  undertaken.  In  reference  to  rising  jj, 
inventories,  he  jiointed  out  that  the  increase  has  not  lieen  | 
jx*rfectly  balanced  and  that  cash  outlays  will  have  to  be  i 
made  for  needed  stocks  at  the  same  time  that  some  over-  | 
priced  stocks  are  lieing  cleared  at  markdown.  He  added  that  I 
enthusiasm  for  an  adventure  into  hard  lines  should  not  be  t 
allowed  to  interfere  with  necessary  investment  in  old-line  a 
stocks.  .Short-term  loans  for  the  purpose  of  plant  expansion,  L 
he  warned,  are  extremely  dangerous.  A  sizable  litiuid  sur-  | 
plus  should  be  maintained,  also,  he  said,  in  a  iveritxl  when  I 
merchants  may  be  facing  the  shock  of  a  recession.  I 

(Continued  on  page  46)  I 
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GENERAL. 'OFFICES  AND  NORTHERN  BAG  PLANT 


Oranqe,  Te 


BAG  SIZE 
SELECTOR 

REDUCES  COST 


DEPARTMENTS 


"D  Y  concentrating  on 
^  sizes  of  bags  re- 
commended  by  the 
Equitable  Automatic  \  ^ 
Size  Selector,  some 
stores  throughout  the 
country  have  saved  as  much  as 
40%  on  wrapping  costs.  The 
Bag  Selector  shows  specifically 
the  proper  size  bag  to  use  for 
each  of  47  departments.  The 
Bag  Selector  is  Equitable’s 
contribution  to  economical 
wrapping.  Ask  for  the  Equit¬ 
able  Bag  Selector  on  your 
letterhead.  See  that  the  key 
department  heads  in  your 
business  get  one  of  them. 


Loman  Elected  to  Personnel  Chairmanship 


^  illiani  M.  Lonian.  The  Hechl  Co., 
VI'  a^hington,  D.  C.,  was  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Personnel  Group  at  the 
January  elections.  Other  results 
named  S.  J.  Fosdick,  Wieholdt  Stores, 
Chicago,  vice  chairman  and  George  L. 


Plant,  reelected  secretary-treasurer. 

Among  the  new  directors  are:  Vl^al- 
lace  A.  Calvert,  The  Vl^m.  F.  Gahle 
(]!o.,  Altoona,  Pa.;  Louise  Diener, 
Gimbel  Bros.,  Philadelphia;  J.  H. 
Fairelough.  Jr.,  Jordan  Marsh  Co., 


Boston,  Mass.;  and  Haymond  M. 
Munsch,  Miller  &  Rhoads,  Richmond. 

Miss  Helen  Hyde,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co., 
New  York,  and  M.  H.  Berins,  (i.  Fox 
&  Co.,  Hartfonl,  Conn.,  were  reelected 
to  serve  on  the  executive  «'onimittce. 


THE  EMPLOYEE 

Unions.  Why  do  department  store  people  join  unions? 
George  Kirstein,  president  of  Management-Employee  Rela¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  listed  these  reasons:  (1)  The  idea  is  contagious. 
(2)  Stores  keep  getting  bigger,  and  the  bigger  they  get  the 
less  personal  contact  there  is  with  the  boss.  Eventually  em¬ 
ployees  seek  an  outside  agency  to  represent  them.  (3)  Older 
employees  grow  increasingly  concerned  with  security  and 
look  to  the  union  to  get  it  for  them.  (4)  In  some  cases  em¬ 
ployees  are  virtually  forced  to  join  up,  through  the  use  of 
the  “organizing  picket  line’’  device. 

What  is  the  best  way  for  department  stores  to  carry  on 
dealings  with  unions?  Pittsburgh’s  success  in  joint  collective 
bargaining  (since  1936)  was  described  by  Samuel  R.  Robb, 
executive  secretary  of  the  city’s  Labor  Standards  Association. 

“In  our  minds,’’  Mr.  Robb  said,  “there  is  no  question  that 
we  did  the  right  thing  in  bargaining  on  an  industry-wide 
basis  .  .  .  The  stores  of  Pittsburgh  knew  it  was  possible  that 
organization  of  the  stores  might  come  faster  because  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Labor  Standards  Association.  However, 
we  felt  then  as  we  feel  today  that  if  there  were  to  be  organ¬ 
ization  ultimately  we  would  be  bc'tter  off  to  have  trained 


Dick  Edwards 
New  Chairman 
of 

Smaller  Stores 


Dick  Edwards,  J.  C.  Bright  Co.,  Lansford,  Pa.,  has 
been  elected  chairman  of  the  Smaller  Stores  Divi¬ 
sion.  Also  named  in  the  elections  was  Alfred  Mof- 
fatt,  Muir’s  Department  Store,  East  Orange,  N.  J., 
as  vice  chairman. 


negotiators  with  the  facts  before  iliem  to  conduct  this  work 
and  prevent  tlie  playing  off  of  one  store  against  another. 

.  .  .  We  have  been  fortunate  in  the  caliber  of  tlie  men  who 
have  in  recent  years  t)een  in  charge  of  the  various  unions 
(21)  with  which  we  deal.  A  most  unusual  feature  of  the  re¬ 
lationship  is  that  never  in  our  bargaining  history  has  a  union 
broken  a  contract  or  gone  out  on  a  strike  illegally.” 

Training.  Training’s  purpose  in  1947  must  be  to  gear  em¬ 
ployee  thinking  to  management  goals,  said  Raymond  M. 
Munsch,  personnel  director  of  Miller  &  Rhoads.  .And  the 
way  to  do  it,  he  continued,  is  to  “have  a  training  program 
that  employees  want  and  like  because  it’s  so  well  done  they 
are  barely  aware  that  they’re  receiving  training.” 

In  selecting  films  and  other  training  aids,  Mr.  Munsch 
said,  they  try  to  find  material  that  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
selling,  done  right,  is  fun. 

A  Courtesy  -  Sincerity  -  Knowledge  campaign  recently 
worked  into  the  training  program  was  so  successful  that 
shopping  reports  in  the  following  month  showed  no  instance 
of  discourtesy  and  gave  salespeople  an  average  grade  on  all 
counts  of  94  per  cent.  A  local  newspaper  feature  article  on 
the  effects  in  the  store  wound  up  with  this  comment:  "If 
this  keeps  up,  the  customers  are  going  to  have  to  organize 
and  take  sales  resistance  lessons.  Or  go  broke.” 

Job  Analysis.  What  is  the  effect  of  job  study  and  evaluation 
on  employee  morale?  Robert  F.  Jenista  of  Bloomingdale’s 
reported: 

“Employees  seem  to  derive  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  in 
knowing  of  their  jobs  in  relation  to  the  positions  of  others 
on  the  classification  charts.  There  has  developed  an  appre-  : 
ciation  of  the  fact  that  all  jobs  are  not  alike,  and  that  there-  | 
fore  the  compensation  for  all  cannot  be  alike.  Emplovees  I 
appreciate  most  of  all  the  fact  that  there  is  a  line  of  promo-  y 
tion  which  is  a  matter  of  public  record.  It  has  done  much  | 
to  take  out  of  their  thinking  the  end-of-the-line  attitude  in  j 
respect  to  their  jobs.  I  believe  the  plan  has  been  one  of  | 
the  chief  factors  in  bringing  our  employee  morale  to  its  high-  I 
est  point  in  a  number  of  years.”  I 

Profit-Sharing.  After  describing  the  profit-sharing  plan  now 
in  its  second  year  of  ojjeration  at  McCurdy’s,  Rochester,  | 
Gilbert  J.  McCurdy,  president  of  the  store,  summed  up  the  | 
purposes  for  which  it  is  designed:  | 

“We  believe  it  will  prove  highly  beneficial  to  our  em-  I 
ployees  .  .  .  and  consequently  to  our  company  .  .  .  ^Ve  hope  I 
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TRADE 


A  TRICK  IN 


Adding  a  mezzanine— without  losing  a  lot  of 
time— or  building  an  annex  near-by,  without 
interfering  with  day  by  day  functions— is  an  old 
story  with  Robertson  steel  Q-Floors. 

This  is  because  Q-Floor  units  cire  deUvered  to 
the  job  cut  to  fit.  Each  unit  is  32  sq.  ft.  or  less  and 
two  men  can  lay  it  in  30  seconds.  The  steel  panel 
is  welded  to  the  steel  framework  and  becomes 
the  load-bearing  sub-floor.  Construction  is  dry, 
clean,  quiet,  noncombustible. 

These  cire  features  that  appe^d  especially  to 
store  owners.  However,  the  total  effect  of  Q-Panel 
construction  is  to  reduce  building  time  20  to 
30%.  In  a  sizable  store  with  all  Q-Floors,  this 
time  saved  means  money  and  also  starts  revenue 
sooner. 

The  electrical  aspect  of  Q-Floor  holds  another 
app>eal.  The  steel  cells  of  Q-Floor  function  as 
raceways  and  are  crossed  over  by  headers  so 
that  an  electrician  merely  drills  a  small  hole  to 
establish  an  electrical  outlet.  The  interrelation  of 
the  cells  is  such  that  ciny  six-inch  area  of  the 
entire  exposed  floor  ceui  be  tapped  for  electricity. 
Outlets  exactly  where  needed  literedly  a  few 
minutes  cifter  they  eure  needed.  No  fuss.  No 
trenches. 

Nonselling  floors  and  selling  floors  can  be 
switched  overnight.  Any  number  of  yet-unheeird- 
of  electriccJ  devices  can  be  properly  displayed. 
Q-Floor's  Quick-Chcinge  is  protection  against 
electrical  obsolescence.  And  it  saves  a  whale 
of  a  lot  of  alteration  costs. 

The  price  is  right  in  line.  There  are  no  draw¬ 
backs.  Consult  your  architect,  or  cadi  a  Robertson 
representative.  But  consult  your  Robertson  office 
for  deUvery  date.  Electricad  Fittings  for  Q-Floors 
cure  sold  by  G.  E.  Merchandise  Distributors  and 
can  be  seen  in  their  showrooms. 


Officts  in  SO  PriKipol  Citias 
Warld-Wida  ■•ildiag  SarviM 


24W  Formars  leak  laildiag 
Pittsbargh  22,  Paaasylvaaia 


we  lia\e  made  it  dear  to  our  people  that  we  eoiisider  them 
lull  partuers  in  our  joint  enterjuise,  tiiat  the  siutess  ot  that 
enter])rise  tlepends  not  alone  upon  niatiagement  hut  upon 
the  individual  cirorts  of  all:  that  the  interests  ol  ownen. 
matiai'einent  ami  workers  are  alike  and  interdependent,  and 
that  as  the  eoinpatty  jnosjters  so  will  each  otie  share  in  its 
siKxess.  rhis  we  consider  a  major  goal,  the  attainment  of 
which  may  he  of  great  significance  in  the  irlationships  of 
anv  (ompanv  with  its  personnel.” 


THE  PUBLIC 


Kilroy  Registered  Late 


To  the  Convention  came  Kilroy,  that  most 
fahuloos  of  G.I.'s,  symbol  of  their  frustration 
and  humor.  The  legendary  traveller  in  uni¬ 
form  wasn't  first  this  time  hut  when  he 
arrived  he  had  much  to  say,  heckling  the 
speakers,  drawing  laughs  with  his  jokes  on  job 
hunting  and  apartment  shortages  and  ap¬ 
plause  for  his  mis-firing  magic  routine. 

Kilroy  brought  more  to  the  Convention 
than  a  mere  reminder  of  a  favorite  wartime 
character,  more  than  jokes  and  tricks,  more 
than  a  light  interlude  to  serious  discussions. 
The  si^t  of  the  familiar  G.I.  fatigues  and  the 
recognition  of  hidden  truths  in  the  apartment 
and  job  jokes  called  up  too-easily  forgotten 
resolutions  and  undeiiined  the  fact  that  our 
veterans  have  not  solved  all  of  their  problems 
easily  and  completely.  These  were  the  re¬ 
minders  that  Kilroy  brought,  of  work  undone 
and  of  cooperation  needed  before  he  and  his 
fellow  veterans  can  tell  their  apartment  and 
job  jokes  without  wincing. 


Building  a  Progiain.  H.  Xorman  \cnl:ert,  pnl)lic  relationi* 
director  for  Macy’s,  atlvised  stores  to  “audit”  their  opera¬ 
tions  at  every  point  from  tlie  public  relations  standpoint,' 
hearing  in  mind,  he  added,  that  vendor  relations  are  a  part 
of  the  picture.  In  undertaking  an  organized  pidilic  rela¬ 
tions  program,  he  said,  the  store  head  should  accept  the 


have  enough  experience  in  r 
field.” 


The  Larger  View,  .\ho\e  and  beyond  the  question  of  the 
individual  store’s  relations  with  its  own  community,  there 
was  raised  very  insistently  at  this  convention  the  matter  (rf 
the  position  that  all  retailing,  as  an  element  of  the  free 
enterprise  system,  occupies  in  public  esteem.  Does  retailii^ 
share  in  the  vaguely  suspicious  and  resentful  opinion  that 
“the  public”  has  of  “big  business?” 

John  Mapes.  of  the  public  relations  firm  of  Hill  8:  Knowl- 
ton,  said: 

“My  guess  is  that  the  average  retailer  probabh  enjoys 
(Continued  on  page  52) 


A.  small  charge  forgotten  ...  a  misunder¬ 
standing  ...  an  irritated.  <lissatisfied  eiis- 
tomer.  You  prohahly  know  how  easily  this 
can  happen. 

But  it  won’t  happen  often  in  your  store 
if  you  adopt  Reeordak  Saleseheek  Billing. 
Here’s  why  .  .  . 

You  send  out  the  actual  sales  checks  with 
statements.  These  give  customers  so  much 
information  that  they  experience  little  diffi¬ 
culty  rememhering  even  the  smallest  charge. 
Consequently,  misunderstaiulings  are  few 
and  far  between. 

And  when  they  do  arise,  adjustment  clerks 


can  settle  them  tpiickly — because  they  have 
at  their  finger  tips  Reeordak  microfilm  files 
show  iiig  all  sales  cheeks,  merchandise  credits, 
cash  receipts,  and  statements. 

That’s  one  reason  it  pays  to  adopt 
Reeordak  Saleseheek  Billing.  In  addition,  it 
s|)eeds  hilling,  increases  personnel  flexibility 
...  at  a  gratifying  net  saving  in  o|)erating 
costs.  For  details  about  the  machine  that 
makes  this  system  |M)ssible,  write  for  "50 
Billion  Records  Can’t  Be  Wrong.’’  It’s  free: 


Recokdak  Corporation 

{Subsidiary'  of  Easiman  Kodak  ('.ompany) 
350  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


FIfEE  book — 
just  mail  coupon 


Reconlak  (lorpuratioii 

.‘tSO  Madison  Avenue.  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  ”.>0  Itillion  Keeords  Can’t  Be 
Wroii^’’ — the  lMM>k  alioiil  Reeordak  and  its 
many  advantasies. 


and  its  application  to  retailing 


Sleeker  Chosen  to  Head  Ready-to-Wear  Group 


P.  Jack  Stecker,  Lansburgh  Co., 
W ashington,  D.  C.,  has  been  named 
chairman  of  the  Ready-to-Wear 
Group.  The  elections  also  installed 
J.  H.  Hughes,  A.  Harris  &  Co., 
Dallas  as  first  vice  chairman  and 
Matthew  J.  Fox,  The  Brigham  Co., 
Springfield,  Mass.,  as  second  vice 
chairman  and  as  one  of  the  new’ 
directors. 

Other  directors  elected  to  three 
year  terms  were  M.  H.  Courtney, 


J.  B.  Ivey  &  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C.; 
J.  E.  Ellington,  The  Fair,  Chicago; 
D.  M.  Munroe,  Oppenheim  Collins, 
New  York;  Richard  G.  Raitt,  The 
Gorton  Coy,  Elmira,  N.  Y.;  Allen 
Salvesen,  Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co., 
Chicago;  Carl  J.  Seidenhach,  Sei- 
denbach’s,  Tulsa,  Okla.;  Maurice 
Spector,  The  Blum  Store,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  Richard  Wagner,  Joseph 
Horne  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 


little  more  public  support  and  friendship  than  the  average 
manufacturer  or  the  average  banker.  .•X.nd  manufacturers 
and  bankers  .  .  .  have  neither  the  friendship  nor  the  full 
confidence  of  the  people  ...  In  a  campaign  to  win  public 
confidence  and  friendship  the  retailer  should  be  the  spear¬ 
head.”  Mr.  Mapes  suggested  careful  study  of  NRDG.\’s 
recently  published  booklet,  “Making  Friends  for  Your 
Store”,  a  summary  of  the  objectives  and  basic  procedures 
involved. 

The  conviction  that  retailing  should  take  the  lead  in  cor¬ 
recting  public  misconceptions  about  the  share  of  profits  that 
accrue  to  corporate  business  under  the  capitalistic  system 
was  expressed  by  several  other  speakers  during  convention 
week,  among  them  Major  Benjamin  H.  Namm  and  Henry 
Hazlitt. 

In  the  thoughtful  and  pointed  address  entitled  “Believe 
in  .America”,  with  which  William  S.  Street,  president  of 
Frederick  &  Nelson,  wound  up  the  convention,  he  said: 

“I  suggest  that  the  people  already  believe  in  our  system— 

Member!!  of  the  public  relations  pdnel  at  the  Sales  Promotion 
session.  Standing:  John  Mapes,  Hill  &  Kjiowlton,  moderator, 
and  George  P.  Gable,  Wm.  F.  Gable  Co.,  Altoona,  Pa.  Seated: 
Ira  K.  Young,  The  Crews  Beggs  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Pueblo,  Colo.; 
Wade  G.  McCargo,  H.  V.  Baldwin  &  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.,  and 
H.  Norman  Neubert,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  New  York. 


what  they  want  is  to  see  business,  labor  and  government 
make  it  work  ...  If  we  want  them  on  our  side,  then  we  must 
remember  actions  speak  louder  than  words. 

“.A  strong  national  economy  is  dependent  on  strong,  pros^ 
perous  communities.  It  is  in  the  community  where  the  re 
tailer  has  usually  been  most  effective,  and  where  he  will 
continue  to  be. 

“VVhy  not  spend  some  energy  on  building  a  better  city,  a 
better  life?  Does  your  city  have  a  plan  for  its  own  develop 
ment?  If  not,  why  not?  If  it  does,  are  you  in  on  it? 

“Every  community  has  many  important  problems  todav- 
housing,  parking,  transportation,  employment,  city  plan 
ning,  new  industries,  the  returning  veteran,  etc.  Retailing,  | 
in  its  public  relations  aspect,  has  a  great  chance  to  keep  much  | 
of  the  good  will  generated  by  its  wartime  activities  by  tak 
ing  a  leadership  in  such  peacetime  affairs.” 

SALES  PROMOTION 

Display.  In  the  Sales  Promotion  Division’s  three-angled  dt 
cussion  of  what’s  new  in  the  advertising  man’s  chief  media, 
the  subject  of  research  and  study  in  display  took  the  lead 
Howard  M.  Cowee  of  New  York  University’s  .School  ofRe  j 
tailing  made  the  first  progress  report  on  the  joint  NRDGA  i 
N.  Y.  U.  display  evaluation  project,  a  study  “concerned  prim¬ 
arily  with  behavior  of  store  traffic  in  looking  and  stopping  , 
at  interior  displays.”  I 

-Among  Mr.  Cowee’s  findings: 

-A  (juestionnaire  sent  to  1,000  stores  to  develo}j  background 
information  revealed  that  while  in  77  per  cent  of  the  stores 
departmental  display  was  a  responsibility  of  the  display  de  , 
,  partment,  in  50  per  cent  of  them  management  provided  no  ■ 
guide  in  the  form  of  a  written  or  clearly  understood  displa;  : 
policy.  At  the  same  time  management  imposes  restrictions  i; 
on  displays  in  71  per  cent  of  the  stores.  Restrictions  with- p 
out  clearly  defined  objectives  are  not  likely,  Mr.  Cowee  | 
pointed  out,  to  evoke  the  best  results. 

•After  describing  in  detail,  the  techniques  used  (which  in-  j 
volved  a  staff  of  21  people  and  the  shopping  behavior  of  I 
165,000  people)  Mr.  Cowee  reported  the  following  tenta¬ 
tive  conclusions  as  typical  of  the  information  which  can  be 
uncovered:  j 

In  a  costume  jewelry  study,  (1)  there  was  no  difference 
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You  see  Burroughs  machines  in  large  businesses  and  small  .  .  . 
in  factories,  department  stores  and  finaiKial  institutions  ...  in 
the  comer  grocery  and  at  the  local  restaurant. 

Behind  this  nationwide,  worldwide  acceptaiKe  is  the  con¬ 
stant  activity  of  a  forward-looking  organization,  dedicated  to 
meeting  tomorrow’s  business  needs.  Right  at  this  minute,  highly 
trained  field  men  are  talking  with  business  men,  analyzing 
new  problems  of  accounting  and  bookkeeping,  exchanging 
I  and  coordinating  their  knowledge  with 
I  other  Burroughs  representatives.  Engineers 
and  scientists  are  searching  varied  fields  of 
science,  from  color  design  to  electronics,  for 
ways  to  make  still  finer,  still  more  useful 
Burroughs  machines. 

Product  developments  are  taking  place  that  will 
breathe  new  life  into  old  jobs — do  them  even  better 
than  did  the  fine  Burroughs  machines  of  the  past... so 
you’ll  continue  to  see  Burroughs  machines  wherever  you  go! 


^Hcmvci!  rou  eo- 

YOU  SEE 

BURROUGHS  MACHINES 


TNI  OHIO  OIL  COMPANY,  Findlay,  Ohio,  tpMds 
figure  work  with  Ihh  modem  hutoUation  of  Burroughs 
Bectrk  Calculators. 


BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY  e  DETROIT  32,  MICH. 
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in  the  jXTcentage  ol  traHir  slopped  by  a  eloseil-eoiinter  assort¬ 
ment  display  ol  tostunie  jewelry  and  a  closed-aninler  dis¬ 
play  of  necklaces  alone;  (2)  in  an  oj)en  counter  display,  ei^ht 
j)er  cent  more  tralhc  was  stopped  by  an  assortment  than  by 
necklaces  alone. 

In  a  test  made  in  men’s  ties<  six  per  cent  more  people- 
looked  at  a  rack  raised  to  eye  level  than  at  a  Hat  display, 
and  two  per  cent  more  people  slopped  at  the  raised  display. 

Dramatized  displays  attracted  more  “lookeis”  l)ut  the 
same  number  of  “stoppers”;  closed  ledire.  back-of-counter 
displays  proved  so  weak  in  tlirect  selling  ellet  t  that  the  use 
of  this  space  for  institutional  eHecis  or  even  lor  stock-keep¬ 
ing  units  was  recommended.  Eight  per  cent  more  people 
sloppeil  at  a  display  of  infants’  dresses  shown  on  ligures  than 
stopped  at  a  Hat  display  of  the  same  merchandise. 

In  a  sign  card  test,  21  per  cent  more  merchandise  was  sokl 
by  a  sign  that  said:  “Brighten  Your  Dress— Smart  Metal  Belts 
than  by  a  sign  that  said:  “Bright  Metal  Belts  9H(‘”. 

If  display  is  to  improve  its  strength  as  a  sales  force,  Mr. 
Cowee  said,  the  big  necessity  is  patient,  unremitting  re¬ 
search,  by  intelligent,  controlled  methods.  Ehe  most  essen¬ 
tial  thing  is  to  develop  evaluation  yardsticks.  (In  the  March 
issue  of  Storks,  Mr.  (a)wee  will  discuss  these  methods  in 
detail.) 

.\lways  Research.  Not  only  in  dis|)lay,  but  in  every  medium 
of  sales  promotion,  research  is  the  means  by  which  retailing 
can  be  prepared  from  every  angle  to  meet  the  problem  of 
<iistributing  a  record  protliution  of  consumer  goods.  Carl 
V’.  Haecker  of  the  VV.  E.  Grant  Co.,  said  that  the  never- 
ending  task  of  sales  promotion  goes  around  like  the  hands 
of  a  clock,  its  elements  being:  (1)  Merchandise:  market  re¬ 
search;  classification  by  user;  quality  and  price;  (2)  Adver¬ 
tising:  reader  research;  media  study;  timing;  (3)  Window 
Display;  “stopper”  research;  technitpies;  mechanics;  (4) 
Point-of-Salc:  traffic,  fixture,  layout  research;  interior  ar¬ 
rangements;  telling  the  storv  by  interior  display. 

Newspapers.  t)n  the  subject  of  “what’s  new'  in  newspapers”, 
John  Giesen  of  the  .\NPA  descril;ed  the  service  offered  by 
the  Retail  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  .Advertising  to  etjuip 
the  newspaper  advertising  manager  with  promotion  and 
planning  information  and  sales  guides  that  will  enable  him 
to  service  the  store  better.  B.  Lew’is  Posen  of  Hochschild 
Kohn  &  Co.,  as  chairman  of  the  Newspaper  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  which  is  w'orking  with  a  parallel  committee  of  the 
N.AE.A,  said  that  a  program  for  action  will  be  presented  at 
the  .Sales  Promotion  Division’s  mid-year  convention.  “.Al¬ 
ready,”  he  reported,  “several  valuable  suggestions  are  being 
developed.  For  example,  it  may  be  possible  to  establish  pro¬ 
duction  clinics  as  a  regular  part  of  the  cooperation  betw’een 
newspapers  and  advertisers.  .And  some  means  of  enabling 
newspapers  to  find  out  what  stores  w'ant  by  way  of  research 
information  is  being  devised— to  let  stores  know’,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  more  about  the  readers  of  various  newspapers,  and 
how  to  merchandise  our  advertising  to  them.” 

Radio.  E.  C.  Sullivan  of  Joske’s  reported  further  on  the 
retail  radio  project  carried  out  in  his  store  during  1945  and 
1946.  The  complete  story  has  been  made  available  in  the 
book  “Radio  for  Retailers”,  w'hich  has  been  widely  distri¬ 
buted  to  stores  through  the'NRDG.A’s  .Sales  Promotion 
Division. 


“We  at  Joske’s,”  Mr.  Sullivan  said,  “were  most  impressed 
by  the  institutional  effect  of  radio,  which  is  most  inijjortant 
to  a  store  that  serves  a  large  territory.  Radio  has  reached  to 
places  where  our  newspaper  advertising  does  not  go  .  . 

•As  to  sales  results,  he  reported:  “Every  month  since  our 
Radio  Study  began,  for  23  straight  months,  Joske’s  has 
beaten  Federal  Reserve.  This  is,  by  far,  our  best  record  in 
r  ecent  years,  and  while  we  do  not  believe  that  radio  should 
get  all  the  credit,  we  know  it  has  played  an'importaiit  iwrC 

THE  AS.SOC:iATION 

NRDfi.A’s  witlening  sphere  of  activity  and  the  increasing 
responsibilities  it  brings  were  reflected  in  the  election  of 
Lew  Hahn  as  president  of  the  .Association.  Mr.  Hahn  adds 
tb.is  post  to  his  previous  position  as  general  manager  and 
treasurer.  Jay  Ruirkle,  vice  presitlerrt  arrd  general  manager 
of  Crowley  Mihrer  Co.  was  elected  (Hrairnran  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  arrd  Major  Benjarrrin  H.  Nairrtrr,  retiriirg  after 
two  terms  in  the  presidency,  was  chosen  to  fill  the  |x)st  ol  I 
chairnian  of  the  Executive  Ciommittee.  Gordorr  C.reighton  I 
contitrues  in  the  post  of  assistant  general  manager  and  I 
assistant  treasurer  of  NRDG.A.  Later  in  the  month,  Mr  | 
Hahn  arrnounced  the  a|)pointtrrent  of  J.  Gordon  Dakins  as  I 
his  executive  assistant.  Mr.  Dakiirs  has  been  nratrager  of  the  | 
NRDCi.A  (iredit  Management  Division  since  1944.  | 

•At  (onverrtion’s  close,  the  membership  placed  on  record  I 
the  consensus  of  its  opiniorr  on  dorniirant  issues  of  the  dav  : 
in  a  series  of  resolutioirs,  as  follows: 

(1)  It  called  orr  retailers  everywhere  to  discourage  price  ^ 

advances,  irrsist  orr  irrrproved  cjuality  and  work  for  stabilized  i 
prices  at  levels  which  will  encourage  consumption,  thus  | 
maintaining  production  and  employment.  I 

(2)  It  condemned  the  announcement  of  the  Bureau  of  | 

Internal  Revenue  to  the  effect  that  retailers  may  refund  to  I 
customers  a  part  or  all  of  the  20  per  cent  retail  excise  tax,  | 
and  urged  Congress  to  determine  on  a  sound  basis  the  I 
proper  place  of  excise  taxes  in  the  peacetime  taxation  | 
program.  | 

(3)  It  registered  its  objection  to  arbitrary  action  by  inanu- 1 
facturers  and  wholesalers  in  insistence  on  “uneconomic  com¬ 
mitments,  unsatisfactory  arrangements  for  the  delivery  ol  j 
goods,  changes  in  long  established  discount  terms  or  terms  I 
of  sale,  or  other  fundamental  trade  practices.” 

(4)  It  approved  plans  for  a  national  NRDGA  program  = 

to  assist  retailers  in  developing  public  relations  programs  at  | 
the  community  level.  j 

(5)  It  urged  the  maintenance  of  a  strong  and  adequate  j 
national  defense. 

(6)  It  called  for  sharp  reduction  of  government  expendi-  | 
tures  to  lessen  the  burden  of  federal  taxation,  recording  its 
opinion  that  this  can  be  accomplished  while  maintaining  | 
the  essential  functions  of  government  and  providing  a  strong 
and  adequate  national  defense. 

(7)  It  urged  the  desirability  of  federal  legislation  toestab-  ^ 
lish  uniformity  throughout  the  U.  S.  in  regulations  pro- 1 
hibiting  manufacture,  distribution  or  sale  of  highly  inflam- 1 
mable  items  for  personal  wear. 

(8)  It  recommended  early  adoption  by  members  of  the 
Standard  Order  Form  soon  to  be  presented  by  the  Vendor 
Relations  Committee. 


IBM 

ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITERS 


ELECTRIC  PUNCHED  CARD  ACCOUNTING  MACHINES  AND  SERVICE  BUREAU 
FACILITIES  •  PROOF  MACHINES  •  TIME  RECORDERS  AND  ELECTRIC  TIME  SYSTEMS 


The  IBM  Electric  Typewriter  is  backed 
by  16  years  of  commercial  production  and 
use  in  businesses  of  all  types. 

It  has  completely  electric  keyboard 
operation,  including  electric  carriage  re¬ 
turn,  line  spacing,  shift  key,  back  spacer, 
tabulator  and  space  bar.  These  features 
enable  the  typist  to  produce  more  letters 
with  less  effort. 

IBM  Electric  Typewriters  produce  the 


ultimate  in  quantity  and  quality  of  carbon 
copies— with  a  feather-light  touch. 

There  is  an  IBM  Electric  Typewriter 
for  every  typing  purpose:  the  Standard 
for  regular  correspondence;  the  Executive 
for  letters  with  the  distinguished  appear¬ 
ance  of  fine  printing;  the  Formswriter 
for  bills  and  orders;  the  Hektowriter  for 
reproduction  work  on  a  liquid  duplicat¬ 
ing  machine,  and  many  others  for  partic¬ 
ular  applications. 


...Sixteen  Years 
of  Proved 
All-Electric 
Performance 


Behind  Every  IBM  Electric  Typewriter 


International  Business  Machines  Corporation,  World  Headquarters  Bldg.,  590  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
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^I'^HE  Silverware  Department  is  uni- 

qne  in  the  typical  department 
store.  For  the  merchandise  of  no 
other  department  comes  closer  to 
being  in  the  class  of  fine  and  timeless 
art.  Similarly,  to  the  designer  who 
works  in  a  wide  variety  of  media,  no 
other  material  offers  greater  insjiira- 
tion  and  satisfaction  than  this  regal 
metal. 

Table  silverware  as  we  know  it  to¬ 
day  is  the  culmination  of  a  long  his¬ 
tory  of  development.  The  basic 
shapes,  jierfected  and  refined  though 
they  he,  still  reflect  their  most  distant 
beginnings.  .\  shell  was  early  man’s 
first  s[K)on,  and  when  onr  prehistoric 
diner  discovered  that  it  was  more  con¬ 
venient  to  use  with  a  crude  handle 
affixed  to  it,  he  became  the  charter 
member  of  an  honorable  line  of  spoon 
tlesigners  extending  to  the  present 
day.  The  earliest  pottery  utensils, 
unearthed  in  diggings  all  over  the 
world,  set  the  general  pattern  for  the 
silver  sugars  and  creamers  we  use  in 
1946,  and  the  molding  of  their  bases 
and  the  fashioning  of  their  jxjuring 
lips,  show  that  those  creative  hands 
now  turned  to  dust  were  concerned 
with  the  same  functional  require¬ 
ments  of  stability  and  projection  of 
flow  that  guide  us  in  our  designing  to¬ 
day.  Even  many  of  the  ornamental 
motifs  we  moderns  admire  tlate  back 
to  forgotten  antiquity. 

Three  Centuries  of  Artists 

However,  modern  table  service  in 
silver  came  into  existence  only  dur¬ 
ing  the  sixteenth  century.  The  tables 
of  the  powerful  de  Medici  and  their 
contemporaries  boasted  sumptuous 
gold  or  silver  service  plates  and  dishes, 
and  elaborately  decorated  tankards 
and  ewers,  created  by  such  fabulous 
artists  as  Michelangelo  and  Cellini. 
But  guests  were  expected  to  bring 
their  own  knives  and  spoons  with 
them.  It  was  the  Italians  of  that  day, 
too,  w'ho  first  introduced  the  custom 
of  eating  with  a  fork— a  two-tined  in¬ 
strument  copied  from  that  used  in 
the  kitchen.  The  table  fork  was  in¬ 
troduced  into  our  own  country  about 
a  hundred  years  later,  when,  in  1633, 
the  mother-country  England  present¬ 
ed  one  of  those  amazing  novelties  to 
Governor  VVinthrop. 


The  real  mainspring  of  inspiration 
in  silverware  design  is  function— the 
utilitarian  requirement  of  the  piece. 
'File  motlern  designer  is  rarely  if  ever 
successful  in  creating  a  form  w'hich  is 
drastically  different  from  the  classic 
shapes  that  have  stood  the  test  of  time. 
He  therefore  uses  the  basic  forms  and 
gives  them  individuality  and  style 
through  slight  variation  and  suitable 
decoration. 

Periods  in  Design 

Ever  since  silverware  became  a  com¬ 
mon  item,  the  ornament  applied  and 
even  the  modification  of  basic  sha|X*s 
have  been  directly  inspired  by  the 
lines  and  decoration  of  furniture.  As 
an  example,  there  are  elal)orate  flat- 
ware  patterns  directly  derived  from 
the  magnificent  wood  carvings  of 
Grinling  Gibbings— those  masses  of 
fi  ;it  and  leaves,  roundly  sculptured 
and  deeply  undercut,  seen  in  furni¬ 
ture  of  the  William  and  Mary  Period. 

The  severely  restrained  style 
achieved  by  Paul  Revere  and  his  con- 
temjx)raries  in  their  bowls,  pitchers, 
teapots,  and  spoons,  was  the  counter¬ 
part  in  silver  of  the  style  of  .American 
Colonial  furniture.  Many  of  our 
simple  silhouette  patterns  in  flatware, 
devoid  of  any  decoration,  have  been 
created  because  the  influence  and 
|)opularity  of  Colonial  design  has 
never  died  out  in  .America. 

For  several  years  past,  .Scandinavian 
design  has  been  iiufKirtant  in  silver. 
Characterized  by  stark  simplicity  and 
functional  form,  it  avoids  soft  flowing 
lines,  and  often  introduces  sharply 
contrasting  contours  in  the  same 
piece.  It  says  in  silver  what  function¬ 
al  modern  furniture  says  in  wood, 
glass,  and  metal.  It  is  too  early  to 
know  whether  this  tyjje  of  silverware 
design  will  live  on  through  the 
decades. 

The  most  lasting  silverware  inspira¬ 
tion  has  been  that  of  the  Georgian 
|)eriod,  expressed  in  simple  but  flow¬ 
ing  shapes  which  flatter  their  material 
with  highlights  and  blending  shad¬ 
ows.  This  style  has  continued  over 
the  years  because  it  harmonizes  grace¬ 
fully  with  many  other  decorative 
periods,  including  today’s  modern. 
The  delicate  formality  and  restraint 


Belle  Kogan  is  one  of  that  dis¬ 
tinguished  group  of  modem 
designers  who  blend  their  lov¬ 
ing  appreciation  of  the  pasl 
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with  an  eager  sensitiveness  toj 
today’s  more  urgent  temper. 
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Old  World  grare  translated  into  modern  design.  These  pieces  are  part  of  a  complete  line  of  decorative  holloware  designed  by  Miss  Kogan 
lor  the  Quaker  Silver  Co.  The  designer’s  complete  awareness  of  highlight  values  and  flowing  line  is  illustrated  in  this  grouping  of  pieces. 
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ol  the  Gcortrian,  witli  its  t  haiatitristic 
gadroon  borders,  is  seen  in  iiiany  ot 
the  lines  created  bv  leadinja;  Atneritan 
silversmiths. 

It  is  interesting  to  realize  that  each 
silverware  factory  tends  to  achieve  in 
its  production  a  character  of  its  own. 
so  that  its  output  often  can  be  recog¬ 
nized  on  sight.  By  its  very  nature, 
silver  has  a  traditional  quality.  .Al¬ 
though  designs  are  continually  being 
retired  from  factories’  lines,  and  other 
new  designs  introduced,  the  life  of  a 
successful  pattern  usually  extends 
over  at  least  ten  or  twelve  vears.  The 
1-est  flatware  patterns  retain  their 
popularity  .50  years  or  more.  Indeed, 
there  are  some  in  use  now  which  are 

or  90  years  old. 

Most  factories  maintain  their  own 
‘lesign  staffs,  which  are  occupied  con¬ 
tinuously  with  the  sketching  of  new 
patterns,  mostly  of  flatware.  Of  these, 
few  are  finally  accepted.  The  expense 
<if  producing  a  new  flatware  pattern 


is  great.  It  takes  25  to  .50  thousand 
dollars  to  create  the  dies  alone.  ,A  new 
pattern  in  holloware  is  less  costly  to 
produce,  but  the  following  brief  re¬ 
view  of  the  steps  leading  up  to  the 
production  of  such  pieces  will  show 
that  a  considerable  investment  in 
time,  labor  and  money  is  involved. 

1.  The  designer,  for  practical  rea¬ 
sons,  is  influenced  by  a  check  of  the 
selling  records  of  various  previous 
patterns.  .Also  he  must  be  guided 
by  the  price  bracket  for  which  he 
is  designing.  Elaboration  of  a 
piece  involves  labor  and  conse¬ 
quent  expense. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  orna¬ 
ment:  (a)  .Struck,  stamped  or  roll¬ 
ed— usually  employed  for  lx>rders. 
(b)  Applied— motifs  soldered  on¬ 
to  the  main  piece,  (c)  Hand- 
chased— decoration  incised  with 
tools  by  hand. 

2.  The  designer  refers  to  various 
sources  for  his  inspiration,  but  the 


most  prolific  usually  prove  to  be 
old  silver,  glass  anti  pottery  cre¬ 
ated  by  designers  before  him. 

.S.  .\fter  being  roughed  out,  the  pat¬ 
tern  is  sketched  in  actual  size  and 
in  complete  detail.  The  designer 
is  alw'ays  aware  of  highlights  and 
shadows,  flow  of  line,  and  the  tex¬ 
tural  quality  of  the  metal.  Curves 
are  designed  for  structural 
strength;  handles,  spouts,  etc.,  for 
functional  {lerfection. 

1.  .A  hand-made  model  is  hammered 
up  by  a  silversmith,  often  in  a  soft 
metal  like  copper,  which  is  silver- 
plated  to  achieve  the  right  effect. 
Changes  of  design  or  detail  are 
then  made,  if  necessary,  and  ap¬ 
proved. 

5.  The  approved  design  finally  goes 
to  the  production  department, 
where  special  tools  must  be  cre¬ 
ated  for  it. 

For  stamped  pieces,  steel  or  iron 
dies  usually  are  made. 


the  increased  selection  of 
^  soft  merchandise  available  in 
the  market  within  recent  months,  and 
particularly  the  renewed  access  to  a 
wide  variety  of  improved  and  attrac¬ 
tive  elastic  materials,  stores  have  l)een 
able  to  build  up  full  stocks  of  Junior 
foundation  garments.  Ihe  coinpeti 
tive  scramble  is  under  way  in  retail 
circles  to  capture  hist  position  in  the 
hearts  of  Junior  customers. 

.\t  the  same  time,  increased  interest 
is  evidenced  also  in  serving  another 
up  and  coming  customer  group-the 
l  eens.  'I  hc  adolescent  girl,  still  hall 
child  but  beginning  to  show  signs  of 
womanhood  in  both  her  })hysical  tie- 
velojmient  and  her  independence  of 
ideas,  long  was  the  prize  enigma  to 
designers  and  retailers,  as  she  tradi¬ 
tionally  has  been  to  psychologists  and 
parents.  However,  within  the  past 
v  ery  few  years,  as  her  importance  as  a 
customer  has  grown,  there  has  been  an 
endeavor  to  create  correct  apparel  for 
her,  and  to  establish  special  1  ten  sec¬ 
tions  for  her  shopping  convenience. 

A  great  deal  of  publicity  is  being 
given  to  Junior  and  Feen  foundation 
garments,  in  line  with  the  promotion 
for  these  two  cus- 


accorded  to  shop: 
tomer  groups  in  stores.  Hut  let  us  noij 
be  misled.  A  little  conversation  vvitl’j 
foundation  manufacturers  and  with 
retailers  reveals  that  there  is  endles 
confusion  about  such  vital  matters  as 
what  a  I'een  is,  and 
what  types  of  garments  are  suitable 
for  each.  Successful  merchandising  ol 
these  lines  demands  that  such  basii 
factors  be  clearly  understocxl  bv  rt 
tailers— by  which  term  we  mean  noi 
only  buyers,  but  more  particularly  the 
managements  which  guide  them. 
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MERCHANDISING 


FOUNDATION  GARMENTS 


unior 


By  Nova  Eisnor 


mam 


^Neither  men  nor  fools  can 
work  without  tools” 
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YOU  NEED  AN  AXE 
TO  FELL  A  TREE 


You  need  selling  force  to  cut  down  sales  resistance 
when  competition  is  keen.  “Durene”  has  super 
sales  appeal.  Four  ways  better  than  ordinary 
cotton  yarns,  this  multi-ply  mercerized  combed 
cotton  ya^n  is  produced  only  under  controlled 
standards  that  assure  quality. 

Use  the  quality  reputation  of  “Durene”  whenever 
and  wherever  you  can  in  your  advertising,  sales 
training  and  sales  promotion— remember 

The  trade  mark  Durene  is  licensed  for  use  only  on  mer¬ 
chandise  of  good  quality  and  workmanship  which  can 
meet  performance  tests  of  a  qualified  testing  laboratory. 


Wins 


gannenis. 

pull-on 


durene  association  of  AMERICA,  122  EAST  42ND  ST.,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


SOUTHERN  MERCERIZING  COMPANY 
SPINNERS  PROCESSING  COMPANY 
STANDARD-COOSA- THATCHER  COMPANY 


DIXIE  MERCERIZING  COMPANY 
CLARENCE  L.  MEYERS  A  COMPANY 
SELLERS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


ABERFOYLE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

AMERICAN  THREAD  COMPANY,  HAMPTON  YARN  DIVISION 

AMERICAN  YARN  AND  PROCESSING  COMPANY 


The  correctly  proportioned 
junior  bra  is  a  rarity. 

Junior  figure  are:  (1)  a  slender  waist; 
(2)  hips  showing  10  to  12  iiuh  de¬ 
velopment  —  proportionately  Inller 
than  in  the  average  misses’  lignre;  (3) 
btist  develojjed  and  placed  high;  (4) 
comparative  elongation  of  the  torso, 
from  under  the  bust  to  the  hip  bone. 

In  length,  the  average  [nnior  re- 
(juires  a  12  or  13  inch  garment.  Most 
so-called  Jtinior  girdles  run  too  long, 
and  most  are  also  too  wide  through 
the  waist.  One  reason  why  Juniors 
continue  to  favor  inexpensive  elastic 
pull-ons  so  stubbornly,  probably  is 
that  most  cut  and  sewn  merchandise 
just  is  not  right  for  their  figurej.  In 
the  matter  of  brassieres,  the  typical 
Junior  requires  a  bust  cup  between' 
an  A  and  a  B.  Here,  too,  sav  buvers, 
the  market  generally  has  failed  to  pro¬ 
vide  correctly  proportioned  merchan¬ 
dise.  As  a  result.  Junior  customers 
must  either  accept  a  bra  which  does 
not  contain  the  bust  properly,  or  else 
must  have  the  bust  cup  altered  to  fit 
or  use  a  small  filler  to  pad  it  out. 

In  spite  of  the  advertising  emphasis 
placed  upon  Junior  foundations  both 
by  stores  and  by  manufacturers,  much 
remains  to  be  done  in  supplying  the 
Junior  public  with  suitable  garments. 
This  means  more  than  just  “light, 
soft  merchandise,’’— more  than  mere 
elasticity.  It  means  merchandise  ac¬ 
curately  proportioned.  Buyers  of 
Junior  foundations  should  now  begin 
to  insist  upon  getting  merchandise 
that  will  really  fit,  and  should  build 
their  standing  with  the  comparatively 


few  manufacturers  that  can  give  it  to 
them. 

What  Is  a  Teen? 

In  contrast  to  the  Juniors,  the  Teen 
customer  group  is  not  a  size,  but  an 
age  jiroposition,  and  bridges  tbe  gap 
between  tbe  time  when  the  girl  is  a 
child  and  the  time  when  she  has  at¬ 
tained  her  full  develojmient  as  a 
youthful  adult.  The  figure  variety 
among  the  teens  is  as  wide  atid  near¬ 
ly  as  full  of  individual  problems,  as  is 
the  figure  variety  in  women. 

The  main  characteristics  of  the  tyjii- 
cal  teen  figure  are:  (1)  a  rather  thick 
waist,  due  to  “baby  fat’’  which  has  not 
yet  disappeared;  (2)  straightness 
through  hip  and  thigh;  (3)  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  bust  develojmient  in  vary¬ 
ing  degree.  Within  the  scojie  of  these 
characteristics  lie  wide  differences  be¬ 
tween  individual  girls.  Some  destined 
to  be  short  in  stature,  are  tyjiical 
“chiibbies”  jirojected  into  adoles¬ 
cence.  Some  suddenly  shoot  iijj  “like 
weeds’’.  Many  have  fairly  mature 
bust  develojJinent  at  12  years  of  age, 
whereas  others  are  slow  to  develop. 

In  view  of  the  diversities  in  the  teen 
age  grotij)  it  is  obvious  that  a  Teen 
foundation  department  cannot  be 
run  projjerly  on  merchandise  tyjies 
that  diijilicate  those  in  the  Junior  de¬ 
partment,  or  even,  as  many  manufac¬ 
turers  and  retailers  seem  to  believe, 
on  all-elastic  soft  jmll-on  garments, 
which  merely  stretch  and  contract  to 
conform  to  the  figure.  In  the  matter 
of  bras,  the  I'cen  customer  is  even 
more  poorly  served.  In  the  ojiinion 
of  a  resident  office  buyer  who  has  been 
very  active  in  develojiing  foundation 
garment  sections  in  Teen  shojis,  the 
number  of  manufacturers  creating 
really  suitalile  garments  for  the  aver¬ 
age  Teen  today,  can  be  counted— not 
on  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  alas!— but 
on  one  or  two  fingers. 

If  retailers  expect  to  develop  their 
teen-age  foundation  business  to  its 
full  possibilities,  it  is  important  that 
they  coojjerate  very  actively  with  in¬ 
terested  manufacturers  to  translate 
the  requirements  of  their  young  cus¬ 
tomers  into  well  designed  merchan¬ 
dise. 

MERCHANDISING  JUNIOR 
GARMENTS 

One  of  the  conclusions  most  retail¬ 
ers  have  reached  after  several  vears’ 


exjierience  in  selling  fotiiulations  to 
Juniors,  is  that  this  size  range  should 
be  separated  from  the  general  foun¬ 
dation  garment  stock.  As  to  how  this 
sejjarating  should  lie  arranged,  there 
is  less  unanimity  of  ojiinion.  | 

Some  stores  set  uji  a  comjilete  and  I 
sejiarate  department  as  jiart  of  the  1 
Junior  Shoj).  In  addition  to  making  I 
it  easy  for  the  customer  to  see  the  j 
merchandise  and  be  attracted  to  huv  I 
it,  this  arrangement  encourages  sug-  | 
gestion  selling:  when  the  customer 
tries  on  either  a  suit  or  a  dress,  the 
light  size  foundation  garment  easily 
lan  be  brought  forth  to  be  tried  on 
under  it.  The  younger  Juniors  like 
to  buy  from  young  sales|K-o|>le,  and 
tend  to  shy  away  from  the  regular 
foundation  dejiartments  where  older 
fitters  apjMoach  them.  If  a  separate 
Junior  foundation  dejiartment  is  set 
uj),  it  is  essential  that  it  be  staffed  bv 
fitters  who  are  well  trained,  since  com¬ 
fort  is  a  first  consideration  ivith 
Jtmiors  and  is  the  main  reason  why 
they  like  to  wear  boneless  elastic  gar¬ 
ments  even  in  cases  where  need  for  | 
greater  control  is  indicated.  f 

Most  stores  with  separate  Junior  dc- 
jiartments  agree  that  a  selection  of 
Junior  garments  should  be  carried  in 
the  regular  corset  dejiartment  also- 
whether  identical  numbers  or  merely 
similar  types  are  recommended,  de- 
jjends  ujioii  whether  or  not  the  junior 
merchandise  is  bought  by  the  regular 
(orset  buyer. 

There  is  considerable  ojijiosition  to 
the  sejjarate  Junior  foundation  de- 
jiartment  on  the  jiart  of  corset  buvers. 


Black,  wired,  comfortable, 
and  popular  with  juniors. 
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List  (liill!  National  Sew  and  Save  Week 


TWO  POWERFOl  FRCTORS  will  work  for  your 
success  during  National  Sew  and  Save 
Week:  consumer  demand  (19',  of  your  sew¬ 
ing  customers  plan  to  sew  more  this  year) 
and  CONSUMER  preference  for  quality  and 
value,  which  is  best  satLsfied  by  pushing 
well-known  national  brands. 


DO  YOUR  PART  by  rounding  out  your  stocks; 
by  planning  snecial  sewing  events  and  eye¬ 
catching  displays;  by  running  local  news¬ 
paper  advertising  to  tie  in  with  national 
publicity  which  will  break  during  Sew  and 
Save  Week. 


NATIONAL  SEW  AND  SAVE  WEEK  is  brought  to 
you  by  the  following: 


CMm,  Hill,  Miri  Conpmy 
Dwld  Traum  Cimpanr.  Inc. 
Lily  Mills  Conpany 
McCall  CsrperatloR 
Simplicity  Pattarp  Ct..  Irc. 
Slide  FasUntfs.  Inc. 

Vo|pe  Pattern  Strvict 
Tht  Warm  FaatPtrhani  Ca 


Acme  Shear  Company 
Advance  Pattern  Ce.,  Inc. 

The  American  Thread  Company 
BoMhii  Homlnway  Corticolll  Co 
B.  Blumonthal  t  Co.,  Inc. 

The  Buttorlck  Company.  Inc. 
Clark's  0.  N.  T.  Threads 
J.  A  P.  Coats  Threads 


Wm.  E.  Wrifht  A  Sons  Co 


CASH 


PRIZES! 


Window-Display  Contest  during 
National  Sew  and  Save  Week 


GENEROUS  CASH  AWARDS  Will  be  made  to  the,  dis¬ 
play  men  or  girls  installing  the  best  Sew  and 
Save  windows,  featuring  jointly  fabrics,  pat¬ 
terns,  and  notions,  selling  the  theme  of  the 
project. 

PRIZES  are  divided  into  classes:  (1)  Larger 
Store  Group,  1st  prize,  $130;  2nd  prize,  $30; 
and  three  3rd  prizes  of  $25  each.  i2)  Smaller 
Store  Group,  1st  prize,  $100;  2nd  prize,  $50; 
and  three  3rd  prizes  of  $25  each. 

IN  ADDITION.  $2.50  will  be  paid  for  each  5x7 
inch  (or  larger)  photograph  of  different  dis¬ 
plays  submitted.  None  smaller  will  be  entered 
in  the  Contest. 


WRITE  Tor  display  material  and 
Contest  details. 


PATTERNS 


^lUttrcau.Iiic. 
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Thev  natinallv  resent  the  loss  to  their 
dejjartinent  ol  this  ynmin*!;  volume, 
and  even  those  who  huv  lor  the  junior 
department  as  well  fear  the  eventual 
transfer  «)f  that  huvins  function  to 
another  individual.  Mamdactnrers 
prefer  to  deal  with  one  I  nver  and  one 
department,  and  thus  to  avoid  j)os- 
sible  embroilment  in  inter-depart¬ 
ment  feuds.  Nor  are  they  without 
their  good  arguments.  They  point  to 
duplication  of  inventory,  and  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  in  many  in¬ 
stances  the  new  fitting  talent  in  Junior 
foundation  departments  leaves  much 
to  be  desired.  Many  of  the  young 
Juniors  later  develop  into  Misses’  and 
W^omen’s  figures,  they  emphasize,  and 
the  timely  transition  to  properly  pro- 
|K)rtioned.  heavier  weight  and  firmer 
garments  can  best  he  taken  care  of  if 
the  customer  habitually  has  bought  in 
the  regular  department.  The  obvious 
solution,  they  believe,  is  to  set  uji  a 
Junior  section  or  bar  in  the  regular 
corset  department,  and  a  number  of 
stores  with  a  reputation  for  astute 
merchandising  follow  this  procedure. 

Main  Floor  Selling 

In  some  retail  stores,  no  effort  has 
been  made  to  set  up  either  a  separate 
Junior  department  or  a  separate  sec¬ 
tion  in  the  main  department.  In  such 
stores,  usuallv  a  bar  is  arranged  on 
the  main  floor  for  the  sale  of  soft  gar¬ 
ments  and  roll-on  merchandise  with¬ 
out  benefit  of  fitting.  This  “bar”  may 
in  fact  be  the  Notions  Department. 

“The  girls  don’t  want  to  be  fitted.  < 
anyw'ay.  They  prefer  to  buy  over  the 
counter,”  said  the  manager  of  one 
such  store— adding  the  revealing  state¬ 
ment:  “W’e  have  enough  trouble  get¬ 
ting  our  women  customers  into  the 
fitting  rooms,  w'ithout  worrying  about 
the  Juniors.”  Evidentlv  it  has  not  oc¬ 
curred  to  this  man  that  the  younger 
Juniors  who  are  permitted  to  buv  soft 
garments  without  a  fitting,  grow  into 
the  women  who  insist  upon  buving 
corsets  and  all-in-ones  by  guess  later 
on. 

Store  heads  should  be  able  to  dis¬ 
cern  the  danger  to  future  corset  vol¬ 
ume  in  this  idea.  A  few  minutes  spent 
at  any  busy  Notions  girdle  section  will 
show  that  many  of  the  customers  have 
figures  that  should  be  fitted  in  regu¬ 
lar  departments.  Even  a  proportion 
of  the  Juniors  show  by  incipient  fig¬ 


ure  faults  and  bv  their  posture  that 
they  are  in  need  of  a  fitter’s  care. 

Notion  buyers  also  argue— and  cor¬ 
set  buyers  co’nplain— that  the  vounger 
Juniors  dislike  to  buv  in  the  upstairs 
departments.  There  are  two  reasons— 
and  neither  of  the:n  is  necessarv. 

First,  the  Junior  has  an  aversion  to 
being  fitted  and  is  afraid  the  sale.s- 
wonuMi  will  insist  upon  it.  The  girl 
often  is  emharrassed  about  the  way 
she  is  clothed— or  rather,  not  dothed. 
The  voting  things  Uulay  wear  verv 
little  under  their  outer  ( lothing,  other 
than  the  foundation  itself.  Let  litters 
recognize  aiul  respect  these  feelings. 
Instead  tif  going  itito  the  fitting  room 
with  the  Junior,  the  fitter  can  give 
her  the  garment  to  try  on  and  ask  to 
lie  called  in  when  the  customer  is 
ready,  so  that  the  garmettt  mav  he  in- 
spetted  for  fit. 

The  second  reason  for  hesitation  to 
buy  in  upstairs  departments,  is  that 
the  Juniors  fear  high-pressuring  to 
buy  a  garment  that  is  mit  of  their 
price  range.  .Again,  a  little  tactful  un- 
derstatiding  in  waiting  upon  these  cus¬ 
tomers  in  upstairs  departments  can 
overcome  their  heretofore  firm  objec¬ 
tions  to  shopping  there. 

(Right  now,  buyers  inform  us,  the 
top  price  the  average  Junior  is  willing 
to  pay  for  any  excejit  her  glamor 
girdles,  is  about  three  and  a  half  dol¬ 
lars.  Yet  most  of  the  Junior  styles 
offered  by  manufacturers  are  priced  to 
sell  at  five  and  eight  dollars.) 

Holding  Upstairs  Business 

During  the  war,  when  the  inexpen¬ 
sive  roll-ons  that  previously  had  been 
sold  on  the  Notions  counters  could 
not  be  had,  most  Junior  customers 
perforce  developed  the  habit  of  go¬ 
ing  to  the  upstairs  departments,  either 
the  regular  dejiartment  or  a  special 
section  for  Juniors.  Many  of  them 
also  learned  to  value  fitting  room  ser¬ 
vice.  If  upstairs  dejiartments  expect 
to  hold  this  trade,  however,  it  is  tip  to 
them  to  adapt  their  selling  technicjues 
to  Junior  demands. 

Some  corset  buyers  even  make  the 
mistake  of  saying  that  the  roll-on  or 
step-in  soft  garment  doesn’t  interest 
their  departments.  In  their  eagerness 
to  sell  more  expensive  types,  they  tend 
to  overlook  the  fact  that  with  many 
Juniors  it  is  simply  a  question  of  this 


soft  type  of  garment— or  nothing. 
.After  all,  is  tl’.ere  anything  really  ncv 
or  startling  in  the  proven  adage  that 
it  pays  to  give  the  customer  what  she 
wants? 

In  our  o|>inion  too  many  stores 
(C)titinue  to  overlook  one  of  their  liest 
volume-building  pcrssibilities  in  jun¬ 
ior  foundations— the  promotion  of  the 
wardrol;e.  The  foundation  wardrobe  t 
habit,  developed  youtig,  will  jiersist  I 
(profitably  to  storc-s)  itito  later  \ears.  I 
wheti  all  budget  limitations  are  off.  | 
and  unit  sales  on  garments  arc  high.  1 
The  voting  junior  customer  espe-  | 
ciallv  is  noselty  and  color  conscious, 
and  easily  adopts  the  idea  of  owning 
foundations  to  match  her  lingerie.  For 
example,  with  the  present  vogue  for 
blue  lingerie,  stores  that  have  stocked 
and  pushed  blue  girdles  and  bras  have 
found  them  ready  sellers.  White, 
which  used  to  be  considered  too 
“bridey”  for  everyday  wear,  has  be¬ 
come  popular.  .And  today  any  junior 
is  a  “pushover”  for  a  sireny  black  I 
foundation,  especially  if  tricked  up  I 
with  accents  of  colored  fagotting  and  | 
ribbon.  f 

The  promotion  of  the  foundation  I 
wardrobe  idea  based  on  different  gar-  f 
ment  types  and  on  color  variety,  is  | 
all  the  more  important  now  that  there  I 
is  less  opportunity  to  sell  the  extra 
garment  to  be  worn  while  its  dupli¬ 
cate  is  drying  after  laundering.  To¬ 
day’s  all-nylon  foundations  dry  so  I 
c|uickly  that  they  can  be  laundered  j 
at  bedtime  and  worn  the  next  morn-  j 
ing.  j 

MERCHANDISING  TEEN 
GARMENTS 

The  same  struggle  for  control  which 
has  been  waged  over  Junior  founda¬ 
tion  business  in  stores,  now  is  shaping 
up  with  regard  to  the  growing  Teen 
volume.  New  versions  of  all  the  old 
arguments  arc  being  advanced  by 
regular  Corset  buyers.  Teen  Shop 
merchandisers  and  buyers,  and  No¬ 
tions  buyers,  and  each  group  has  its 
adherents  among  manufacturers.  In  | 
whichever  direction  the  decision  fin-  ' 
ally  falls,  the  authoritative  backing 
of  the  head  of  the  store  will  be  needed 
by  the  final  winner,  if  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  business  is  to  be  free  of  j 
disturbing  bickering  within  the  buy-  j 
er  group. 
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(Above)  Fitting  practice  session  ot  recent  CAMP  Instructional  Course 


YOUR  PATIENTS  ARE  PROPERLY  FITTED 

When  You  Recommend  Scientific  Supports 

CAMP  fitters  are  conscientiously  trained  to  work  on  the  physician’s 
team  as  technicians  in  scientific  supports.  Annual  four-day  sessions 
in  New  York  and  Chicago  (now  in  their  19th  year),  a  steady 
schedule  of  regional  classes,  individual  instruction  by  the  corps  of 
CAMP  registered  nurses  and  professionally  edited  handbooks  and 
other  helpful  literature  have  trained  thousands  of  fitters  in  pre¬ 
scription  accuracy  and  ethical  procedure. 


S.  H.  CAMP  AND  COMPANY,  JACKSON,  MICHIGAN 
IVorld’s  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Scientific  Supports 

Officet  in  New  York  •  Cbicn<o  •  Windsor,  Ontario  •  London,  England 


After  all  the  hue  and  cry  dies  down, 
the  decision  probably  will  have  Ijeen 
made  by  the  only  person  who  really 
counts  after  all— the  teen  customer 
herself.  Perhaps  she  doesn’t  yet  know 
just  what  she  wants  or  where  she 
wants  to  buy  it.  But  she  does  have 
very  definite  ideas  on  what  she  does 
not  want,  and  smart  retailers  can  draw 
their  own  conclusions. 

Fact  No.  1  is  that  she  does  not  w’ant 
to  shop  in  the  regular  C^orset  Depart¬ 
ment,  or  anywhere  near  it.  .\t  no  time 
in  life  is  there  a  greater  sense  of  soli¬ 
darity  among  those  of  the  same  age, 
as  during  adolescence.  While  the 
teen-age  girl  likes  to  think  of  herself 
as  grown  up,  she  needs  to  have  her 
confidence  bolstered  by  a  sense  of  sup- 
p>ort  from  those  of  her  own  group. 

Whereas  the  Junior  is  proud  of  her 
feminine  figure,  the  adolescent  girl  is 
self-conscious  in  a  corset  department 
where  adult  women  are  shopping  and 
where  the  salespeople  are  far  beyond 
her  own  age. 

She  is  not  much  more  at  home  in 
the  Junior  department,  for  there  too 
she  encounters  customers  w'hose  ma¬ 
turity  is  evident  and  before  whom  she 
feels  sensitive. 

Considering  the  great  variety  in  fig¬ 
ure  development  among  the  teens,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  Main  Floor  sec¬ 
tions  are  not  equipped  to  serve  these 
customers,  even  in  over-the-counter 
fashion,  to  say  nothing  of  the  import¬ 
ance  of  getting  the  teen  started  off 
right  by  introducing  her  early  to  fit¬ 
ting  room  procedure. 

Most  stores  are  turning  to  the  Teen 
Shop  as  the  ideal  location  for  teen 
foundations.  There  is  still  consider¬ 
able  skirmishing  behind  the  scenes  as 
to  which  buyer  is  to  purchase  for  and 
operate  such  departments.  Corset  buy¬ 
ers  insist  that  their  experience  in  fig¬ 
ure  types  and  in  the  materials  and 
design  of  garments  is  invaluable. 
However,  a  large  resident  buying  or¬ 
ganization  which  is  building  an  out¬ 
standingly  successful  Teen  operation 
in  its  member  stores,  has  decided  after 
considerable  exf>eriment,  that  better 
results  are  obtained  when  teen  foun¬ 
dations  are  bought  by  the  same  buyer 
that  buys  all  the  other  teen  merchan¬ 
dise.  “They  understand  their  Teens,” 
says  the  resident  representative,  “and 
they  go  into  the  foundation  market 


without  any  set  ideas  based  on  cor- 
setry  for  adults.” 

Special  Fitter  Training 

Miss  Teen  (mstomer  herself  is  less 
concerned  with  who  buys  the  gar¬ 
ments  she  wears  than  with  who  sells 
ti  e  II  to  litr.  Some  real  thought 


Comfort  mean.'  everything  to 
juniors,  and  the  boneless  elastic 
garment  provides  it. 


should  l)e  given  to  selecting  and  train¬ 
ing  the  person  who  st'lls  teen  founda¬ 
tions. 

She  should  be  young  enough  in 
lx)th  years  and  manner,  so  that  the 
adolescent  girl  will  not  feel  like  “Ex¬ 
hibit  A"  when  she  is  having  her  gar¬ 
ments  fitted. 

She  must  know  something  about 
the  needs  of  the  various  figure  types 
in  the  teen  classification— especially 
so  far  as  brassieres  are  concerned.  She 
will  be  dealing  with  young  customers 
that  range  all  the  way  from  the  near¬ 
child  to  the  sweater-girl  charmer  who 
has  plenty  of  curves  and  has  begun  to 
want  to  make  the  most  of  them. 

Finally,  the  salesperson  must  have 
a  sufficient  air  of  authority  so  that 
she  can  not  only  persuade  the  adoles¬ 


cent  girl  to  accept  the  foundation  gar¬ 
ments  she  should  have,  but  also  deal 
with  the  mistaken  notions  of  many  of 
the  mamas  who  accompany  their 
daughters.  These  notions  usually  hit 
one  of  two  extremes.  There  is  the 
mother  with  an  idea  that  little  ten- 
year  old  Susan  should  be  encased  in 
stays,  because  she  happjens  to  have  the 
tummy-bulge  typical  of  the  slightlv 
chubby  youngster.  .\nd  there  is  the 
mother  with  a  fanatic  opposition  to 
anything  more  for  her  child  than  a 
little  string  of  a  garter  belt.  VVe  like 
the  suggestion  of  a  certain  inanufac 
turer’s  stylist  that  the  first  soft  elastic 
pantie-girdle  be  referred  to  bv  the 
term  “underpantie”.  Later,  it  is  eas\ 
to  sell  a  similar  garment  with  slightlv 
more  tension,  or  to  shift  to  a  girdle 
of  similar  construction. 

Selling  the  Idea 

Fhere  still  is  much  public  relation' 
work  to  be  done  by  Teen  departments 
in  selling  the  idea  of  foundation  gar¬ 
ments  for  the  adolescent. 

There  is  a  natural  tendency  for 
parents  to  resist  anything  resembling 
“corsetry”  for  their  very  voung 
daughters. 

The  softly  elastic  little  wisps  that 
are  sold  to  these  girls  are  in  no  sense 
confining.  If  worn  with  stockings  thev 
exert  no  pressure  on  vital  organs  I 
whereas  waist-line  garter  belts  may  dc 
damage  if  either  the  belt  or  the  garten 
are  overtight,  and  garter  supports  that 
place  tension  upron  the  shoulden  tend 
to  pull  the  wearer  down  into  a  round- 
shouldered  prosture.  When  the  girij 
wears  bobby  socks,  a  soft  pantie  girdle 
is  less  bulky  under  the  dress  than  the 
old-fashioned  panties,  and  the  gentle 
and  well  distributed  tension  not  onlv 
refines  her  figure  but  is  a  constant  re 
minder  to  her  to  keep  her  stonMich  m 
and  to  develop  good  pxrsture. 

Mothers  who  object  to  anything  re¬ 
sembling  a  brassiere  for  the  adoles-j 
cent  girl,  should  have  it  explained  to  f 
them  that  self-consciousness  about ; 
bust  development  often  is  responsible  j 
for  round-shouldered  posture.  A  cor¬ 
rectly  fitted  brassiere  will  permit  the 
young  girl  to  forget  about  the  front  j 
she  presents  to  the  world,  and  thru*  , 
her  shoulders  back  into  normal  po®  ^ 
tion. 
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Here’s  how  to  beat 
previous  figures  by 
featuring  clothing  with 

SUPERIORITIES 

you  can 

DEMONSTRATE! 


You’ll  sell  more  suits  to  more  people  in 
the  coming  years,  if  you  cash  in  on  this 
proved  fact:  people  buy  more  goods 
when  they  get  a  plus  profit.  Remember 
how  other  industries  attracted  a  greater 
share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  when  sell¬ 
ing  used  to  be  competitive?  They  made 
toasters  that  pop,  refrigerators  that  light 
up,  cars  that  sparkle  with  chrome— all 
plus  benefits. 

You  can  offer  plus  benefits  in  the  cloth¬ 
ing  field  when  you  feature  GOODALL. 
Only  Goodall  gives  you  so  many  plus 
benefits  that  men  want  ...  so  many 
superiorities  that  you  actually  can  dem¬ 
onstrate  as  shown  on  this  page.  So  get 
in  the  habit  now  of  pushing  GOODALL 
summer  clothing— clothing  made  from 
fabrics  blended-for-performance  —  and 
you’ll  get  greater  results  when  selling 
gets  competitive. 


'  YOU  CAN  ^ 
DEMONSTRATE 

irs  . 

22% 

V  COOLERS 


YOU  CAN 

DEMONSTRATE  ITS 
CASHMERE-LIKE  FEEL 


A  Gooda  11 

s  M  n  f  r  o  s  t  I 


TAILORED  >T  GOODALL 


YOU  CAN 

DEMONSTRATE  IT  SHEDS 
WRINKLES  LIKE  MAGIC 


A  Goodall 

I  SPRINtiWEAVE 

TXiL6fclb  Tv  4666'i  L 


GOODALL  COMPANY 

Summer  Clothing  Hoadquartors 

CINCINNATI  2,  OHIO 


Distribution  in  the  Air  Age  (Continued  from  page  13) 


the  lorcsccaljlc  future.  That  does  noi 
alter  its  impact  as  a  force  that  is  radi 
tally  changing  old  economic  relation 
ships.  .\ir  cargo  is  not  a  subsututt 
for  surface  transport.  It  is  a  new  form 
of  transport  that  o|x‘ns  up  wholly  neh 
possibilities,  and  therefore  brings  en 
tirely  new  meanings  into  our  world. 

My  own  company  had  a  striking  es 
jxriente  in  this  connection  only  re 
cently.  Our  \ew  York  office  had  an 
emergency  call  from  Nicaragua.  .A 
customer  there  who  owned  one  of  oui 
planes  needed  a  tail  wheel  replace 
ment.  He  asked  that  one  wheel  be 
sent  immediately  by  air,  and  that  a 
second  be  dispatched  by  surface  trans 
port.  For  the  emergency  air  shipmeni 
the  customer  was  naturally  willing  to 
pay  a  premium.  Well,  we  rushed  hin; 
a  new  wheel  by  air  trans|X)rt.  .And 
then  we  found,  to  our  embarrassment, 
that  the  second  wheel  had  to  lie  billed 
at  seven  dollars  more  than  the  one 
that  had  travelled  by  air.  What  will 
the  cost  of  heaty  crating,  trans-ship 
ping  from  rail  to  water,  insurance 
and  so  forth,  surface  transport  wasac 
tually  extravagant. 

When  it  comes  to  the  c|uestion  oi 
fasorable  costs,  the  advantages  of  m 


The  giant  four-engined  Cargoliner  can  carry  a  nine-ton  load, 
travels  four  miles  a  minute  and  features  a  refrigeration  system. 


In  1939,  for  instance,  w'e  imported 
from  Russia  some  two  million  pounds 
of  furs.  Since  the  value  of  furs  per 
pound  is  high,  air  transport  adds  rela¬ 
tively  little  to  their  selling  cost.  It 
may  even  effect  savings,  since  air  trans 
port  eliminates  the  need  of  refrigera¬ 
tion  that  furs  must  receive  oij  long 
surface  voyages. 

In  our  own  export  trade,  the  items  ' 
flown  in  largest  volume  during  the 
past  year  have  included  periodicals- 
aircraft  and  auto  parts— wearing  ap¬ 
parel— and  medical  supplies. 

'I'hese  all  answer  the  definition  of 
merchandise  that  can  advantageously 
be  flown  either  because  it  has  a  high 
value  per  pound;  or  is  perishable- 
news  periodicals  and  highly  styled 
merchandise  are  such;  or  fills  an  emer¬ 
gency  need— spare  parts,  medical  sup¬ 
plies  and  drugs  are  such  emergency 
items. 

Among  our  imports,  the  items  mov¬ 
ing  by  air  in  largest  volume  have  re¬ 
cently  included  Swiss  watches— and, 
strangely  enough,  dressed  chickens.  It 
happens  that  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic  has  recently  been  able  to  raise  lots 
of  chickens  and  sell  them  cheap, 
thanks  to  plentiful  grain  supplies  and 
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low  labor  costs.  Fhese  chickens  have 
been  eaten  in  quantity  in  the  United 
States,  thanks  to  air  transport.  Flown 
here  all  dressed  and  ready  for  cook¬ 
ing,  they  have  been  sold  at  prices  com¬ 
peting  easily  with  the  cost  of  home 
grown  fowl. 

I  cite  this  not  as  a  curiosity,  but  as 
an  example  of  the  new  economics.  It 
illustrates  how  air  transport  can  put 
suppliers  all  over  the  world  in  swift 
reach  of  a  favorable  market,  and  how 
buyers  now  have  an  operating  radius 
they  never  enjoyed  before.  It  suggests 
a  new  kind  of  widened  competition 
for  producers  in  the  years  ahead. 

.\nother  interesting  new  use  of  air 
transjiort  is  for  the  effective  export  of 
labor.  Skilled  needlework  is  one  of 
the  |)rincipal  exports  of  the  Caribbean 
area.  Cut  goods,  or  textiles,  are  now 
being  flown  from  the  United  States  to 
the  W'est  Indies,  to  be  embroidered 
there  by  the  native  workers,  d'he  fin¬ 
ished  }jieces  are  then  flown  back  to 
North  .America  for  retail  sale. 

In  our  foreign  trade,  just  as  in  our 
domestic  business,  tonnage  moving  by 
air  transjiort  is  small  compared  with 
the  volume  of  surface  transport.  It 
will  remain  comparatively  small  in 


.4  variety  of  heavy  rargo  is  common  to  west-bound  air  freight 
shipments.  The  return  flights  often  carry  California  perisbabiet. 
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its  Colorado  mail-order  customers. 

Many  other  organizations  besides 
Sears  are  sending  women’s  clothing  to 
retail  outlets  by  air  transport.  Saks 
in  New  York  sends  shipments  regu¬ 
larly  to  its  Los  Angeles  branch.  Myer 
Siegal,  a  Los  Angeles  establishment, 
has  directed  150  of  its  manufacturer 
suppliers  to  use  air  transport  on  all 
its  orders  henceforth.  Other  impor¬ 
tant  organizations  using  air  shipment 
for  women’s  wear  include  Macy’s, 
Marshall  Field,  Best,  Lane  Bryant,  J. 
C.  Penney,  Silverwood’s,  Zukor’s,  and 
Brooks  of  California.  One  manufac¬ 
turer  has  already  copyrighted  the 
name,  “Airsped  Fashions”,  for  a  spe¬ 
cial  monthly  offering. 

Some  of  these  fashion  shipments  are 
handled  by  the  commercial  air  lines  as 
air  express,  which  is  a  rush  service 
door-to-door,  and  still  more  as  air 
freight.  An  increasing  volume  of  ship¬ 
ments  is  being  carried  by  the  charter 
plane  services,  which  are  showing  a 
remarkable  growth.  One  such  service 
has  announced  it  can  fly  a  dress  from 
New  York  to  Los  Angeles  for  17  cents, 
door-to-door  delivery. 

Damage  in  air  shipment  is  rare. 
The  Navy  has  stated  that,  i 
porting  delicate  instruments  in  war¬ 
time,  breakage  in  air  transit  was  un¬ 
der  1  prer  cent  compared  with  over  5 


cago,  to  be  read  there  over  breakfast 
tables  just  as  in  New  York.  Los  Ange¬ 
les  newspapers  are  now  being  daily 
flown  as  far  east  as  Texas.  These  in¬ 
stances,  we  may  suspect,  are  only  be¬ 
ginnings. 

Nothing,  of  course,  is  more  perish¬ 
able  than  a  newspap>er.  Except,  f>er- 
haps,  the  current  styles.  Shipments  of 
highly  styled  women’s  clothing  are 
being  flown  across  the  nation  in  in¬ 
creasing  quantities  every  week.  The 
merchandising  advantages  are  clear. 
The  merchant  who  shows  styles  first 
secures  faster  turnover  as  well  as  larg¬ 
er  profit.  He  has  smaller  markdowns. 
By  getting  quicker  replacements  of 
stocks,  he  can  either  keep  his  inven¬ 
tories  down  while  maintaining  his  vol¬ 
ume  of  business— or  bid  for  increased 
volume  by  enlarging  his  assortments 
of  offerings.  He  advances  in  prestige 
as  well  as  prosperity.  He  can  also 
shorten  the  range  of  his  guesswork  on 
style  trends.  Air  deliveries  help  elimi¬ 
nate  the  need  of  placing  orders 
months  in  advance. 

Sears  Roebuck  is  sending  shipments 
of  women’s  wear  to  some  of  its  retail 
stores  several  times  weekly,  using 
chartered  cargo  planes  to  Los  Angeles 
and  other  pwjints.  Sears  has  also  insti¬ 
tuted  a  challenging  experiment  by  of¬ 
fering  an  overnight  buying  service  to 


transport  are  linked  closely  with  the 
question  of  what  kind  of  products  you 
have,  what  kind  of  packaging  it  needs, 
what  price  you  must  meet,  and  what 
kind  of  customer  you  are  reaching. 

The  number  of  products  now  going 
to  market  by  air,  here  at  home,  al¬ 
ready  covers  an  astonishing  range. 

Cut  flowers,  for  instance,  are  being 
rushed  to  market  by  air  in  steadily 
increasing  volume.  Flowers  picked  in 
South  Carolina  at  sundown  are  on 
sale  before  noon  next  day  in  Chicago, 
New  York  and  Boston.  Air  shipment 
reduces  spoilage,  eliminates  the  need 
of  heavy  packaging;  its  cost  is  an  un¬ 
important  factor  with  this  luxury 
product. 

What  about  a  cheap  product,  like  a 
newspaper?  Well,  air  transport  can 
even  eliminate  the  need  for  investing 
in  a  new  plant.  A  leading  eastern 
newspaper  recently  decided  against 
erecting  a  west  coast  plant  for  publish¬ 
ing  a  west  coast  edition.  It  found  that 
the  cost  of  establishing,  staffing  and 
operating  the  extra  plant  would  be 
greater  than  the  cost  of  air  transjjort 
for  the  newspapers  printed  in  the 
east.  Newsweek  is  now  flying  many 
thousand  ]x>unds  of  its  weekly  pro¬ 
duction  from  Dayton  to  Los  Angeles. 
Each  night  copies  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  sail  through  the  air  to  Chi¬ 


in  trans- 


Planes  of  the  air  freight  fleet  carry  large  and  varied  cargoes.  At  the  left,  part  of  a  million-dollar  fur  shipment  weighing 
6,000  lbs.;  center,  a  consignment  of  household  furniture  unloading  after  a  coast  to  coast  flight;  at  the  right,  a  rack  of  originals. 
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CYCLE  BILLING 
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simptifies  billing  procedure  — 
minimizes  billing  adjustments 


in  your  Credit  Department,  they  vvill  be  immediately 
available  when  a  customer  desires  to  check  his  accovmt. 

Microfilming  with  Film-a-record  reduces  the  required 
filing  space  of  sales  records  by  99^?.  The  Film-a-record 
Reader  enables  you  to  make  immediate  reference  to 
those  records— full  size  or  larger— easy  to  find  and  read. 

The  new  Remington  Rand  Portable  Film  Processing 
Unit  will  process  completely  thousands  of  records  in 
about  an  hour  . . .  right  on  your  premises. 


A  Film-a-record  in  operation  in  your  Billing  Department 
transfers  all  customer  rec-ords,  such  as  cash  receipts, 
credits,  and  salt's  tickets^  to  compact  rolls  of  16  mm. 
microfilm.  Keep  these  photographically  accurate  copies 
as  your  permanent  record,  and  mail  the  originals  to  the 
customer.  This  procedure  minimizes  any  tpicstion  the 
customer  might  have  conccniing  his  statement  —  and 
eliminates  written  description. 

If  vou  file  an  additional  micro-copv  of  these  records 


FILM-A-RECORD  Room  1639 
315  Fourth  Ave  •  New  York  10 


“If  you  are  not  micro¬ 
filming,  investigate 
Film-a-rword.  If  you 
are  microfilming,  com¬ 
pare  it.  To  get  the 
whole  storv  ,  sc-nd  in 
this  coupm  today  and 
rct-eive  our  new  iKxik- 
let,  160  to  1.  It’s  free!” 


per  cent  tor  surface  transport.  I’he 
saving  in  breakage  more  than  paid  the 
air  transport  cost.  Sears  has  said  that 
in  a  test  period  of  four  months,  while 
flying  some  200,000  items,  only  about 
50  of  them  Ireca’uc  soiled.  This,  of 
course,  rcducetl  insurance  costs.  Clost 
of  packing  is  practically  eliminated. 
For  shipping  women’s  wear,  the 
plane’s  interior  is  lined  with  pa|)er, 
and  the  dresses  are  merely  hung  on 
racks.  There  is  no  need  for  pressing 
them  before  they  go  on  sale  in  the 
store. 

Speeds  Production  Decentralization 

One  company  plans  to  begin  ship¬ 
ment  of  its  entire  prcxluction  by  air. 
wherever  time  is  saved.  This  com¬ 
pany  has  approximately  500  accounts 
to  which  it  will  supply  an  average  of 
50  garments  per  month.  .About  40  per 
cent  of  the  accounts  are  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  Using  two  pounds 
per  garment,  an  average  of  20,010 
miles  per  months  will  be  made  in 
transcontinental  shipments  alone. 
The  instance  of  this  one  manufactur¬ 
er  also  reveals  a  trend  toward  decen¬ 
tralization  of  the  garment  industry. 
Some  600  new  men’s  and  women’s  gar¬ 
ment  manufacturers  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  southern  California  re¬ 
gion  since  1943.  The  use  of  air  trans¬ 
port  in  eliminating  the  time  factor  in 
style  merchandise  is  expected  to  ac¬ 
celerate  even  more  rapidly  this  trend. 
In  association  with  this  growth,  mills 
and  material  and  eejuipment  suppliers 
also  have  begun  to  move  to  new  areas. 

During  recent  months,  air  transport 
has  been  used  promotionally  by  many 
manufacturers,  who  then  discovered 
to  their  surprise  that  the  cost  of  the 
promotion  was  no  more  than  that  of 
surface  trans|x)rtation. 

Western  manufacturers  point  out 
that  air  transport  is  a  means  of  reduc¬ 
ing  the  (<)m|)etitive  advantage  pos- 
sessetl  by  eastern  manufacturers  in 
eastern  markets.  With  only  surface 
transportation  available,  retailers  in 
the  populous  northeast  can  replenish 
stocks  much  more  rapidly  from  east¬ 
ern  than  fiom  western  suppliers.  With 
air  transport  the  location  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer  becomes  much  less  important. 

The  advantages  of  air  transjiort  to 
retailers  are  manifold.  One  of  the 


most  important  is  the  reduction  of  in¬ 
ventory  and  capital  investment.  This 
in  turn  reduces  losses  tlue  to  style 
(hange.  In  the  case  of  smaller  stores 
air  shipments  will  allow  them  to  ob¬ 
tain  full  value  of  synchronization  of 
national  advertising  with  local  dis¬ 
play  advertising. 

Even  the  individual  buyer  must 
adapt  himself  to  the  .Air  .Age.  Buycis 
ha\e  long  been  accustomed  to  go  into 
the  market  for  a  particular  season 
some  three  to  six  months  in  advance. 
But  use  of  air  transportation  all  along 
the  line  permits  the  gap  between  buy¬ 
ing  and  delivery  to  be  more  than  cut 
in  half.  Progressive  merchandising 
will  soon  force  all  bu\ers  of  style 
goods  to  set  up  new  buying  schedules, 
because  those  retail  organizations 
which  use  air  transportation  will  con¬ 
sistently  offer  the  latest  fashions  in 
advance  of  their  conijjetitors. 

One  non-scheduled  operator  based 
in  New  York,  recently  announced  it 
had  flowm  40,700  pounds  of  wearing 
apparel  in  one  week  to  clothing  and 
department  stores  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  that  3500  pounds  daily  had 
gone  to  west  coast  stores  alone.  This 
operator  now  services  seven  large  store 
chains  in  California. 

Farmers  Benefit  Too 

Fresh  foods  are  another  perishable 
■  b'eing  flown  in  increasing  quantities. 
Live  lobsters,  for  instance,  can  be 
shipped  by  surface  transport  no  more 
than  a  thousand  miles;  even  then  the 
mortality  often  runs  50  per  cent.  But 
live  lobsters  are  now  b'eing  flown  from 
the  East  clear  across  the  country;  the 
Hying  time  to  California  is  17  hours, 
and  the  cost  just  17  cents  a  pound. 
Fhe  lobsters  fly  packed  in  wet  sea- 
weeil;  losses  are  negligible. 

-Alert  farmers  are  seeing  that  air 
transjx)rt  offer  them  entirely  new  mar¬ 
kets.  C^onsumers  are  benefiting.  Pro¬ 
saic  California  vegetables  like  spin¬ 
ach-washed,  trimmed,  packaged  on 
the  sjxjt— are  being  flown  to  eastern 
markets  and  sold  there  at  a  premium 
price  over  the  local  product.  Out-of¬ 
season  fruits  like  early  strawb'erries  go 
by  plane  regularly  to  premium  mar¬ 
kets  where  the  cost  of  transport  is  just 
an  invest’uent  that  pays  growers  top 
returns. 


The  transport  both  of  goods  and 
people  by  air  is  still  in  its  early  stages. 
One  generation  has  seen  the  whole 
development,  since  the  first  flight  of 
the  Wright  brothers.  Unlike  the  rail¬ 
roads,  the  regular  airlines  have  al¬ 
ways  seen  passenger  revenues  outsrip- 
ping  express  and  freight  revenues  bv 
far.  But  now  revenues  from  cargo  are 
increasing  at  the  faster  rate.  There  is 
still  room  for  enormous  growth  in 
both  kinds  of  services. 

Marvelous  new  planes  are  being 
built  that  outmode  all  the  world  has 
seen  to  date.  The  airlines  are  order¬ 
ing  them  in  quantity,  to  accommodate 
the  steady  iticreases  in  traffic  they  have 
ex|X'rienced  and  which  they  confident¬ 
ly  expect  to  continue.  The  airlines 
are  grooming  their  organizations,  at 
the  same  time,  to  give  the  nation  a 
greatly  improved  performance  in  their 
work.  They  appreciate  your  under- 
stamling  of  the  job  they  are  trying  to 
do. 

We  might  remember,  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  that  efficient  passenger  trans¬ 
port  is  as  vital  to  modern  distribution 
as  the  efficient  transport  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  By  enabling  executives  to  save 
valuable  time,  to  cover  far  more  ter¬ 
ritory  with  less  effort,  air  transport  is 
helping  many  organizations  to  in¬ 
crease  their  effectiveness.  Here  again 
the  cost  is  an  actual  saving.  The  Naval 
.Air  Transport  Service  has  made  a 
study  of  the  economies  gained  by  dis-  j 
patching  personnel  by  air.  It  estimat¬ 
ed  not  only  the  cost  of  the  flight,  but 
also  the  cost  of  a  man’s  services  lost 
while  he  spent  valuable  time  in  tran¬ 
sit.  The  Navy  discovered  that  send¬ 
ing  a  captain  on  his  route  by  plane 
instead  of  railroad  actually  saved  3.2S 
cents  a  mile.  Many  a  business  has 
been  making  the  same  kind  of  dis¬ 
covery. 

.Air  transport  is  opening  up  oppor¬ 
tunities  that  are  limited  only  by  our 
own  imagination  for  remaking  the 
world  nearer  to  the  heart’s  desire.  Per¬ 
haps  the  greatest  responsibility  rest¬ 
ing  on  our  own  age  is  to  use  the  mir¬ 
acle  of  air  transport  for  truly  great 
ends. 

It  is  this  spirit  which  has  moved 
the  United  .States  in  the  constant 
search  for  better  things  for  all  its 
l-'C'ople. 
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Meet  today’s  maintenance  problems  with 
R  &  S  SIMPLIFIED  SHOW  CASE  WIRING  SYSTEM 


Now  you  can  move  show  cases  any¬ 
where  .  .  .  have  ready  lighting  connec¬ 
tions  .  .  .  without  making  troublesome 
electrical  changes  or  costly,  permanent 
connections. 


COMPLETE  ELECTRICAL 
FLEXIBILITY  PERMITS  QUICK 
a  AND  SAFE  CHANGES  OF* 
SNOW  CASE  LOCATIONS 


R  &  S  Simplified  Show  Case  Wiring  System 
allows  quick  and  easy  change  of  show 
case  locations  to  meet  departmental  re¬ 
quirements  for  immediate  contraction  or 
expansion  needs. 

Full  safety  assured.  All  connections  ab¬ 
solutely  locked,  preventing  accidental 
disconnections.  Positive  mechanical 
grounding  and  shielding. 

Many  installations  now  in  leading  ap¬ 
parel,  clothing,  and  department  stores. 

If  interested  in  better  maintenance 
methods,  it  will  pay  you  to  get 
the  facts.  Write  for  catalog 
No.  SC-546-2. 


7  a.  in  cenfrocfvd  potilion.  Squippnd  with 

K  S  S  SimpliUtd  Wiring  Cennactiont,  coict  an  quitkiy 
dittonnatfad  .  .  .  and  nconnattad  in  thangad  latationt. 


9  a.  m.;— CoMt  changed  le  axpandad  patilian,  all  nady 
for  lighting  at  marthandita  ditplayad  ta  moat  intnatad 
cutfemar  rapadty. 


Sitice  t902 


RUSSELL  &  STOLL  COMPANY,  INC 

Precision-Built  Electrical  Equipment 
125  BARCLAY  STREET,  NEW  YORK  7,  N.  Y. 
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The  Boss  is  Back  (Continued  from  page  22) 


how  the  consumer  demand  price  has  consumer  market  and  is  thought  to  be 

been  scaled  upward  substantially  from  the  chief  reason  for  the  low  demand 

the  prewar  level,  with  the  jx)pular  de-  price. 

mand  falling  at  a  point  roughly  half-  In  these  three  merchandise  classifi- 

way  between  the  prewar  and  the  pres-  cations,  as  in  all  of  the  others  rejX)rted 

ent  market  prices.  on,  the  retailers  have  found  a  general 

In  the  tabulation  on  home  furnish-  reasonableness  in  consumer  demands, 

ings  items,  sheets  show  a  conservative  They  are  confident  that  the  figures 

trend  in  their  demand  prices.  The  published  in  the  NRDGA  survey  are 

greatest  popular  demand  lies  in  the  an  accurate  reflection  of  the  trend  that 

$2  to  $2.50  class  scoring  50  per  cent  this  consumer  demand  will  take.  The 

of  all  replies.  The  most  p>opular  single  coordinated  effort  that  went  into  the 

price  is  $2  for  which  27  per  cent  ex-  preparation  of  the  tabulation,  the  de¬ 
pressed  a  preference.  Both  p>ercale  sire  to  make  the  results  reflect  a 

and  muslin  were  demanded.  And  72  nation-wide  retailer  opinion  and  gen- 

per  cent  are  shown  to  want  a  sheet  eral  agreement  that  there  is  justifica- 

selling  for  $2.50  or  less.  These  are  the  tion  for  the  prices  asked  combine  to 

significant  figures.  They  too  show  that  make  the  direction  of  retailer  follow- 

the  consumer  is  not  expecting  miracles  up  clear. 

in  price  reduction.  The  retailers  readily  realize  their 

Nylons,  dominating  the  demand  in  obligations  in  presenting  this  true  pic- 

women’s  hose,  have  48  per  cent  report-  ture  of  the  market  p>ossibilities  to  the 

ing  for  the  standard  45-51  gauge  at  manufacturers.  This  move  does  not 

$1.35  to  $1.75.  Rayons  are  asked  at  imply  criticism  of  the  manufacturers’ 

69  cents  to  $1.55.  This  demand  ap-  jjosition  with  regard  to  price  but  is 

proximates  the  prewar  scale  but  can  made  to  secure  their  coop>eration  in 

be  accounted  for  by  trade  reports  that  meeting  the  fundamental  demand  that 

full  production  of  nylon  will  result  exists  in  today’s  market.  All  retailers 

in  drastic  cuts  in  stocking  prices  well  agree  that  the  sooner  the  price  trend 

below  the  prewar  levels.  This  report  shows  a  tendency  to  coincide  with  the 

has  reached  a  large  percentage  of  the  prices  in  popular  demand,  the  sooner 


Charge  Account  Distribution  Analysis 

It  can  immediately  be  seen  that  cent  of  the  total  dwellings  in  the  city, 

there  are  significant  differences  in  cov-  Table  II  shows  the  proportion  of 

erage  from  area  to  area.  In  the  case  dw^ellings  in  this  rental  bracket  for  the 

of  this  particular  store,  coverage  coverage  figures  which  are  arranged 

ranges  from  three  per  cent  in  area  six  in  ascending  order, 

to  75  per  cent  in  area  10.  What  is  the  It  can  be  seen  immediately  that  as 

reason  for  such  great  differences?  The  coverage  increases,  the  projDortion  of 

purpose  of  the  Distribution  Analysis  upper  economic  level  homes  increases, 

is  to  investigate  the  reasons  as  well  as  It  is  obvious  that  the  store  draws  its 

the  facts.  charge  customers  from  the  upper  eco- 

It  seems  reasonable  to  susjject  that  nomic  levels,  and  in  this  case  charge 

differences  in  economic  status  w'ould  account  promotional  efforts  should  be 

be  an  important  factor  in  determin-  directed  into  the  areas  where  such 

ing  differences  in  coverage  between  groups  predominate.  Since  75  per 

areas.  To  investigate  this  suspicion,  cent  coverage  has  been  obtained  in 

we  compare  the  rental  data  computed  an  area  (area  10)  which  is  composed 

in  the  early  stages  of  the  analysis  with  completely  of  upper  level  homes,  this 

coverage  in  the  various  areas.  Here  figure  can  be  set  as  a  goal  or  quota, 

is  an  example  of  such  a  comparison.  and  every  area  can  be  brought  up  to 

The  number  of  homes  which  rent  for  the  same  level  for  its  higher  rental 

over  $40  encompasses  about  25  per  homes.  Thus  area  seven  has  poten- 
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the  vast  potential  of  today’s  market 
will  begin  to  be  realized. 

Some  of  the  other  items  listed  in  the 
price  survey  tabulation  released  b) 
David  H.  Woog,  NRDGA’s  director  of 
merchandise  research,  are  given  below. 


Most  Popular 

Item  Demand  Price 


Handkerchiefs  (men’s) 

50c 

Hose  (men’s) 

50c 

Pajamas  (men’s) 

5.00 

Shirts,  white  broadcloth 
(men’s) 

3.00 

Suits  (men’s) 

35.00,  50.00 

Undershirts  (men’s) 

50c 

Housedresses 

2.98 

Slips 

2.98 

Corsets 

7.50 

Suits  (boys’) 

19.95 

Shoes  (boys’) 

5.00 

Nightgowns  (girls’) 

1.98 

Blouses  (girls’) 

1.98 

Dresses  (infants’) 

1.98 

Diapers  (doz.) 

2.50 

Shoes  (infants’) 

2.00 

Blankets 

10.95 

Pillows  (goose  8c  down 
filled) 

6.00 

Sheets 

2.00 

Umbrellas  (women’s) 

5.00 

—Bernard  Corrigan 

(Continued  from  page  17)  i 

tiality  of  an  increase  from  53  per  cent  j 
coverage  to  the  quota  of  75  per  cent.  I 
Similar  analyses  have  shown  paral-  i 
lei  results  for  other  economic  groups 
dep>ending  on  the  store’s  policies.  In 
many  cases  it  has  been  found  that  cer¬ 
tain  desirable  economic  groups  are  | 
covered  by  accounts  so  incompletely, 
that  concentrated  efforts  must  be  | 
made  in  all  promotional  activities  to  1 
obtain  these  people  as  charge  cus-  j 
tomers.  i 

This  technique  has  been  success-  , 
fully  and  fruitfully  employed  in  a  j 
variety  of  ways.  For  example,  active 
and  inactive  accounts  have  been  ana-  i 
lyzed  separately  by  taking  samples  of 
each.  Thus  the  best  areas  for  obtain-  | 
ing  accounts  with  high  activity  can  be  | 
solicited,  and  areas  with  low  activity 
(Continued  on  page  74)  I 


Saves  Time 
. .  .  and  Expense 


Promotes  Sales 
.  .  .  and  Profits 


"  "  THI 

"Klag'sity"  STAmes 

■  lacrttMT  Goods  Christmas  Cords 

Fountain  Pens 

Bill  Folds 

Paper  Napkins 

Lead  Pencils 

Ladles'  Bogs . 

<  Book  Matches 

Writing  Papers 

Gift  Hems’ 

PIfutics 

Pla^ng  Cotds 

'  1 

With  a  Kingsley  Machine  you  can  do  mono- 
gramming  right  in  your  own  store  in  less  time 
and  for  less  money  than  it  costs  to  send  the 
work  out  —  or  take  orders  for  merchandise 
monogrammed  elsewhere. 

You  save  overhead,  handling  costs,  postage, 
checking  and  delivery  expense. 

You  give  quicker  service  and  unequalled  qual¬ 
ity  of  monogramming  that  brings  customers 
to  your  store  and  promotes  sales  and  profits. 


When  you  buy  a  Kingsley  you  get  a  time-tested 
machine  that  has  given  dependable  service  to 
thousands  of  dealers  for  over  14  years.. 

With  a  Kingsley  Machine  you  are  independent. 
You  can  buy  your  merchandise  where  you  please. 

You  don’t  have  to  obligate  yourself  to  buy  a 
lot  of  overpriced  merchandise  to  get  a  Kingsley. 

Mail  the  enclosed  card  for  catalog  and  “Ideas 
for  Monogrammed  Sales  Promotions.” 


STAMPING  MACHINE  CO. 

HOLLYWOOD  28,  CALIFORNIA 
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SUPE^j^SPEED 


DAYTON 

cii  y 
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Nothing  short  of  the  speed  of  jet  propulsion  in 
air  transportation  compares  with  the  advances  made  by  the  Monarch 
Marking  System  of  price-marking  over  old,  obsolete  methods  of 
marking  merchandise  prices  "by  hand” !  And  with  this  new  speed  in 
the  marking  room,  there’s  a  new  accuracy  and  uniformity  of  price 
tickets.  Damage  to  merchandise  through  smudging,  crushing  and 
wrinkling — common  evils  of  hand  marking — are  unheard  of! 

Price-marking  problems  of  specialty  shops  and  large  department 
stores — the  former  with  requirements  of  but  a  few  simple  tickets, 
tags,  and  labels,  the  latter  with  millions  of  accurate  and  legible  tickets 
of  every  conceivable  type  and  size — come  within  the  scope  of  Mon¬ 
arch  Price-Marking  Machines. 

You  want  speed  in  your  marking  room  for  the  quick  movement  of 
large  quantities  of  merchandise-  -but  you  need  accuracy,  legibility, 
uniformity,  safety  and  economy  as  well.  You  get  all  these  benefits 
with  a  Monarch  Marking  Machine !  Write  today  for  full  information ! 


THE  MONARCH  LINE  INCLUDES 


the  Monarch  "Super-Advanced"  Pin-On  Machine,  the 
Monarch  "Special”  Pin-On  Machine,  the  Monarch  "30” 
Price-Marking  Machine,  the  Monarch  "Junior”  (hand 
operated  or  motor  driven),  the  Monarch  Jewelry  and 
Book  Ticket  Marker,  hand  or  motor  operated,  the  Mon¬ 
arch  "Pathfinder”  and  the  Monarch  Re-Price  Marker. 


w 


The  Monarch 


Marking  System  Company 


The  World's  Largest  Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of 
Merchandise  Price-Marking  Equipment  and  Supplies 

Toronto,  Canada  •  DAYTON,  OHIO  •  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


(an  be  avoided. 

The  means  of  constructing  a  Dis¬ 
tribution  .\nalysis  are  at  hand  for  anv 
store.  The  time  and  effort  involved 
are  well  worth  the  investment.  Be¬ 
sides  the  valuable  factual  knowledge 
of  account  structure  which  is  devel¬ 
oped,  account  promotion  efforts  an 
be  directed  to  the  actual  s|)ots  where 
they  will  do  the  most  good.  Without 
such  a  picture,  a  solicitation  campaign 
would  be  e(|uivalent  to  groping  in  the 
dark. 

In  addition,  account  solicitation  is 
not  the  only  use  for  the  findings  of  a 
distribution  analysis.  In  the  various 
stores  which  have  used  the  technique, 
benefit  has  accrued  to  such  diversified 
interests  as  the  merchandising  mana¬ 
ger,  the  advertising  department,  and  — 
others  as  well  as  the  credit  depart¬ 
ment. 

Merchants  in  ’47 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

they  pursue  parallel  tactics  with  their 
sources.  If  the  ultimate  cry  is  “It's 
labor”— then  labor  will  have  to  fight 
the  tor(}ue  of  the  present  spiral.  The 
pressure  jxrints  for  price  control  are 
in  more  than  one  place. 

Price  increases  sneaked  up  on  us. 
When  we  know  all  of  them,  mild  apo¬ 
plexy  might  well  be  super-induced  on 
our  ulcers.  But  we  are  in  dead 
eamest.  If  w'e  refuse  to  pay  those  price 
increases  we  know  are  “loaded”,  and 
in  consetpience  find  we  have  denied 
ourselves  the  opportunity  of  main¬ 
taining  or  exceeding  our  last  year’s 
volume,  and  in  fact  doing  perhaps  20 
per  cent  less  business,  we  believe  we 
still  have  contributed  to  a  healthier 
consumer  economy. 

We  can’t  do  it  alone. 

It  is  up  to  someone  to  deflate  this  I 
country,  and  if  enough  retailers  are 
courageous  enough  to  attempt  it,  such 
voluntary  action  will  cost  them  less 
than  will  the  fires  of  subsetpient  re- 
belli(jus  action  stoked  by  the  hot 
breath  of  an  inflamed  womanhood. 

T  here  might  be  some  who  would  j 
misguidedly  point  to  such  a  program 
and  say:  “Retailers  have  undertaken 
to  create  a  demand  based  on  scarcity 
—they  are  fostering  an  organized  at- 


Von  don't  liavo  to  Ik* *  a  dotoctivc  tt»  dt‘t«*«*t  soinotliiiiK 
»  s|K‘(‘ial  alanit  tin*  Hotfl  l\*niisylvaiiia.  A  warm  wcl- 
coim*:  friendly,  old-fasliioiicd  hospitality;  and  conr- 
teons.  iidcrost(‘d  s«‘rvic<‘  make  it  <»l>vions  that  this  is 
one  plaee  wlieix*  yon  really  are  a  miest ! 


% 

2Kvc 
•  a  i*< 


j 


Kven  a  sn|M-r-slenth  eonhln't  find  anything  missing  in 
a  IV'iinsylvania  hathnMim.  Piles  of  snowy-white  t<»wels. 
cakes  and  cakes  of  lather-y  soap.  fltMMls  of  steaming 
hot  water,  sterili/,«sl  drinking  utasM's.  even  ice  water 
on  tap.  and  lotit  of  other  eonvenieiu-es. 


(  T«l  so 

live  the  s»*er<*t  of 

a  g<NMl 

night’s  sle«*p. 

bean  under- 

•  earer 

man.  -Inst  <‘lindi 

>  under 

the  covers  of 

the  be<l  that 

made 

■  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania  famous.  1 

[.et  the  bad- 

thick 

mattress  with 

its  .>.‘{7 

built-in  coil 

springs  hel)) 

yon  ( 

leteet  just  how 

snper-( 

■onifortable  a 

,  bed  can  be. 

No  mystery  alMtnt  the  nniform  exeellemre  of  Hotel 
'  I’ennsylvania  meals,  either,  'riiey’rtf  off  to  a  ginul  start 
with  the  finest  fiKnls  money  can  imy.  They're  made 
better  by  skilled  chefs.  S«».  of  e<»nrse,  they  end  np  by 
l)eing  just  alamt  the  best  meals  in  town. 


'  And  there’s  one  more  cine  to  the  Pennsylvania’s  |M>pn- 

•  larity.  Yon  ilon’t  neeil  bloo<lhonnds  to  hx'atc  the  busi¬ 
ness,  shopping,  or  theater  districts  ,  .  .  they’re  all  con¬ 
veniently  close  when  vou  stay  at  the  Pennsylvania. 


PROTECT  YOUR  FUTURE 
WITH  U.  S.  SAVINGS  BONDS! 


1 


^OHceaied  LAMSON 

PNEUMATIC  TUBE  SYSTEM 


•  The  white  marble  Los  Angeles  store  of  I.  MAGNIN  &  CO., 
decorated  with  fine  modem  sculpture,  is  truly  a  monument 'to 
successful  merchandising.  The  interior,  with  many  walls  of  rare 
Roie  De  Brignollea  Marble,  and  others  in  vast  murals,  is  a 
setting  against  which  the  finest  products  of  the  world  are  offered 
to  a  discerning  clientele.  It  is  only  natural  that  for  such  interior 
beauty,  LAMSON  Pneumatic  Tubes  should  be  chosen.  Their 
rapid,  efficient  services  enhance  the  pleasure  which  the  I.  MAG* 
NIN  customer  derives  from  her  shopping. 


LAMSON 

CORPORATION 

750  Lamson  St., 

Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 

•  Charges  are  quickly,  discreetly  cleared — offering 
•written  proof  of  the  transaction.  Names  are  clearly 
printed,  with  no  opportunity  for  costly  and  mbarrass- 
ing  error.  The  tubes  also  carry  cash  quickly  to  a  central 
desk — leaving  the  sales  force  free  to  devote  attention 
to  customers.  Concealed  tubes,  compact  tube  stations, 
and  efficient,  terminals  at  the  wrapping  desks  add  much 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  store — subtract  nothing  from 
its  beauty! 


tempt  to  nitliliold  gootis  horn  inarkett 
l)v  tlieir  lefnsai  to  ltii\.  in  mder  to 
Misciin  present  le\els  of  pritt  s,”  I'fgn 
wonUt  Ik-  an  evil  atrnsation  made 
without  full  knowledge  ol  the  lacu. 
hilt  the  facts  would  eteninallv  jimve 
the  eiroi  of  the  accusation.  I'ho  facts 
would  he  siihstaniiated  l)\  lower 
priies. 

If  we.  in  oni  small  was,  feel  the 
pieseiHi-  of  this  sort  of  e\il.  what  in 
the  world  must  a  store  doing  21)  to  100 
limes  out  volume  Ik-  experieni ing? 

W’e  ate  lonient  to  do  less  hiisincss 
in  1917,  to  run  it  according  to  the  19.19 
formnla.  Uv  refusing  to  load  ourselves 
with  merchandise  reflecting  unwar¬ 
ranted  price  increases,  hy  cominitting 
omselv(-s  onlv  to  such  di-liverv  leriHi 
as  will  give  ns  giKKls  when  they  art- 
lu-eded.  wt-  might  well  he  hrewingthe 
formula  for  doing  more  hiisitiess  ig 
1947.  i’he  excessive  murkdowns  we 
look  in  19-1(*  are  our  own  self-inflicted 
penalities  for  heing  the  fall  guys  ol 
I94<i.  In  1947,  the  hugs  will  he  nut  of 
our  hair. 

The  past  five  years  have  seen  the  net 
worth  of  our  business  grow  steadily. 
It’s  rough,  making  our  decision.  But, 
we  are  convinced  that  a  minor  opera¬ 
tion  this  year  will  save  a  tnajor  one. 
later. 

Returning  to  19.H9,  and  to  the 
fundamentals  of  retail  manage»^ei^ 
is  the  assurance  our  hiisine.vs  of 
heing  able  to  take  the  probable  in¬ 
creasing  costs  of  ojieration  and  le*-^ 
sened  volume  indicated  for  1947  in' 
stride. 

A  control  of  markdowiis  through 
the  control  of  stocks  will  more  thaa 
com|)ensate  for  a  probable  two-thirdl 
per  cent  increase  in  general  stock  over¬ 
head  anticipated  for  1947.  The  re-i» 
troduction  of  pro|)erly  priccxl  mer¬ 
chandise  presented  seasonably  and 
within  the  limits  of  the  ability  of  the 
consumer  to  pay,  keeping  alive  the 
services  customers  ex|X'ct.  re-vitali/ii| 
the  consciousness  that  is  inheienll| 
.\merican  for  quality— these-  arc  Iwski 
in  the  cards  for  1947.  i 

What  we  do  in  the  next  vital  vear  i$ 
apt  to  l)e  an  annuity  for  retailings 
grudgingly  undertaken,  difficultly  obJ 
served,  painfully  maintained— but  i»i 
total  a  guarantee  of  commercial  Social; 
Security  for  the  future. 

Let’s  make  that  future  ourselves,  i 


